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]| DIGS UP PROSPECTS 


WITH “SOCIETY” TO 


Nothing inspires greater self-confi- 
dence in an Agent than the knowl- 
edge that he has facilities and service 
at his command that will stimulate 
progressiveness in his business. 


“PROLONG LIVES” 


Agent J. C. Lenney Pays for Medical 
Examinations if Prospects Do Not 
Buy Insurance 


BEFORE BOTH UNIONS 


Aimed to Make Coverage More Equita- 
ble, Understandable and Satis- 
factory to All 








HOW IT DIFFERS FROM OTHERS 
Separates Expense and Profits Items; 
Does Away With Necessity 
for Seasonal Forms 


It is the general opinion among 
adjusters and underwriters that the 
present method of writing use and occu- 
pancy insurance is attended by many 
incidents which are satisfactory neither 
to the company nor to the assured. 
Most of this dissatisfaction is in the 
adjustments, not because it is always 
hard to meet the exalted demands of the 
assured, but there is a lack of consis- 
tency in the settlements, partly based 
on lack of uniformity, on inadequate 
forms and difficulty in fixing the exact 
amount lost by reason of the business 
interruption. 

In fact, the statement has been made 
that the adjustment of use and occu- 
pancy losses is more of a hit-or-miss 
proposition which savors often of “horse 
trading.” The assured tells what he 
thinks he has lost; the adjusters do 
their best to size up the loss for them- 
selves, after which comes much see-saw 
work of the David Harum variety on 
the part of the parties of both the first 
and the second parts. 

Mr. Millard’s Great Experience 

One of the well known general ad- 
justers of America, F. R. Millard, secre- 
tary of the “America Fore” group, be- 
lieves that the best way to meet the 
situation is by the adoption of a brand 
new form, which will correct some of 
the faults of the present contracts; and 
such a form he has devised and has 
submitted to both the Eastern and 
Western Union. Mr. Millard has had an 
experience in the adjustment of losses 
which has comprised many years both 
here and in the West. His advice on 
loss matters is highly valued through- 
out the field. It is the opinion of Mr. 
Millard that the companies now receive 
no premium on their expense coverage 
in use and occupancy insurance. Usual- 
ly the amount of insurance written is 
about sufficient to cover profits loss 
only. The assured calculates on that 


(Continued on page 22) 
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“The Goodwill of our Agency Force— 


COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta 


Our Greatest Asset” 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF IOWA 
Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force..............-$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets .................-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 


GD acne nenndkieesdesssdecne 


34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 


Address: 


still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 


Home Office, Des Moines 


OPERATES FROM 149 BROADWAY 


High-Sounding Title Copyrighted And 
Other Agents Cal'ed Upon to 
Help Land Cases 





Rarely a day goes by that some re- 
sourceful agent in New York City does 
not think up a nove) scheme to bring 
himself in closer touch with prospects. 
The latest to reach the notice of The 
Eastern Underwriter is the “Society for 
the Prolonging of Policyholders’ Lives,” 
of 149 Broadway, the Singer Building. 
While the name of the “society” is not 
on the directory of occupants of the 
Singer Building, it develops that two 
agents in that building, J. C. Lenney 
and Edwin Cook Tharp, are behind it. 

The name of the “society” was copy- 
righted by Mr. Lenney, who is said to 
have originated the idea. At the out- 
set he sent circular letters to a number 
of policyholders of his company with 
this plan in mind: 

How Plan Operates 

A man is asked to call and submit to 
a free medical examination, after which 
an attempt is made to write him for an 
insurance policy. At the start the agent 
tries to place him in his own company, 
but if the prospect prefers some other 
company he will endeavor to obtain a 
policy in that company, if he can find a 
“closer” for that company. Thus, Len- 
ney would “open,” and the other agent 
“close.” It is reported that he is work- 
ing in close co-operation with agents of 
several other companies. Lenney per- 
sonally stands the examination fee of 
either $5 or $7 in the event the person 
examined does not make the application 
for insurance. 

The medical examining staff is re 
ported to be the regular physicians who 
examine for Lenney’s company on a 
regular fee basis in the same manner 
tollowed by other companies. 

Some companies who have heard 
about the “Society for the Prolonging of 
Policyholders’ Lives,” and who have a 
free medical service of their own, for 
their own policyholders think that the 
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new “society 
cal idea 
high-sounding title is misleading. 
agents, on the other hand, 
working in co-operation with Lenney say 


service 


that it will not do anybody any harm 
to get examined; that if no insurance 
results only Lenney is out of pocket, 
and they regard the plan as a clever 
soliciting scheme Just what the Life 


Extension Institute 
known at this writing 
Letter to Company Presidents 
Lenney recently sent a letter to presi 
dents of several companies which ex- 
plains the proposition somewhat, and 
even goes to the length of lecturing the 


thinks of it is not 


life insurance companies The letter 
reads 

Dear Sir--You will be interested to 
know that Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 


State of New 
plan for the 
lives, 

We have a staff of specialists selected 
by the Academy of Medicine and the 
great hospitals here in New York. These 
great specialisis assure us and. give 
proof that human life can be prolonged. 

We have examined hundreds of the 
greatest financial and business men 
here in New York, end have given them 
a full, detailea report of their exact 
physical condition as found by our med- 
ical examiners 

Our work is a service proposition. 
The service is good for the policyholder 
because it tends to prolong his life; the 
service is good for the insurance coim- 
pany because it enables the company 
to retain and keep invested the money 
otherwise used in paying death 
and furthermore assures the payment 
of additional premiums; and the 
vice is good for the society, for we find 
that many of the people who are ex 
amined and entitled to more insurance 
request us to secure this insurance for 


York, has approved our 
prolonging of policyholders’ 


losses 


ser 


them. The commissions on the policies 
have paid all the expenses of the so 
ciety, so the Service has been free to 
the insurance company and free to the 


policvholde: 


It seems a pity that the insurance 
this country make such 
an effort to get new business and do so 
little to keep the insurance in force by 
endeavoring to prolong the lives of their 
policyholders 


companies ol 


We would be pleased to submit full 
details of just whnt has been accom 
plished, and the program for the fu 


ture Please let us hear from you 


DISCUSS INSURANCE 


A Feature of Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association’s Convention 


in Chicago 
Life insurance figures prominently in 
the discussion at the ninth annual con- 


vention of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association in Chicago this week. Three 
the floor for 
were: the debt of agriculture to 
insurance Companies; suggestions 
encouraging insurance companies and 
savings banks to invest in farm mort- 
gages by R. B. Bishop, Investors Mort- 
gage Company, New Orleans, and should 
insurance companies reduce rates and 
extend present prepayment privileges. 


subjects on discussion 
life 
for 


SUCCESSFUL BANKER.-LIFE AGENT 


A. A. Herritk, assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank, secretary of 
the Provident Trust Company, and 
part-time agent of the Bankers Life 
Company, at Esterville, la., is setting 
a fast pace for a part-time agent. Dur- 
ing the last thirty days the Bankers 
Life reports that his production has 
been over $200,000.) Mr. Herrick start- 


ed in the life insurance business, when 
undergradvate of the State Uni- 
versity of Jowa he sold life insurance 
money which enabled him to 
finish his professional education. 


as an 
to provide 


The Volunteer State Life, of Chat- 


tanooga, admitted to: Virginia with 
Charl Taylor, Jr., designated as 
statutor igent, is entering the state 
principall ‘ reinsurance purposes, it 
1s stat 


cheapens the free medi- 
They claim that the 
The 
who are 


Meant No Insult 
To American Press 


T. B. MACAULAY’S $10 OFFER 


Says He Wanted Extra Copies of 

Papers Printing His Allied Debt 

Statement for Distribution 
Eastern 


The 
ceived a letter 


Underwriter has_ re- 
from T. B. Macaulay, 
president and managing director of the 
Sun Life Company of Can- 
ada, in answer to one from The Eastern 
Underwriter in 


Assurance 


which this paper com- 
mented on Mr. Macaulay’s note to news- 
papers sending them a copy of his 
suggesting that the United 
allied debts, and giving 
instructions to print same and send as 
many copies as they could for $10. The 
Eastern Underwriter took the position 
that Mr. Macaulay seemed to hold the 
American 


article 


States cancel 


press in low esteem, as he 


apparently was trying to buy “reading 
matter.” 


Mr. Macaulay denies that he was 
attempting to purchase newspaper 
space in the reading column and de- 


clares that he really wanted the publi- 
cations containing the article to be sent 
to various quarters. He said: 

“TY am 


very sorry indeed that you 
viewed my suggestion about copies in 
the way you have done. Do you not 


think there is just a little amusing side 
to it? The idea that $10 worth = of 
copies could influence any paper of any 
standing to insert an article which it 
would otherwise leave out would place 
the press of the country on a_ level 
infinitely below that in which I have 
hitherto regarded it. 

“IT may say that [ sent another letter 
to the Washington ‘Star’ and to the 
New York ‘World,’ in each case sending 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writing 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for i921 (Issued, increased 
PTT ere reer 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
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Bankers Life 








95.000.000 
...+-8 16,000,000 


Company 
Geo. Kuhns, Pres. _ 

















$15 for copies. Both of these papers 
inserted the article, and sent the copies 
as a matter of course. I have found 
them very useful for distribution. The 
copies I have received from the various 
insurance publications I have been 
utilizing to send to members of the 
Actuarial Society of America, the Amer. 
ican Institute of Actuaries and British 
Institute, where such papers are more 
suitable than any other.” 

The publicity received by Mr. Macau- 
lay in his statement has been remarka- 
ble. It has not only been widely printed 
in this country, but many foreign papers 
have run it in full. 


R. T. Stuart, president of the Mid- 
Continent Life, of Oklahoma City, gives 
an interesting description of an exten- 
sive trip of six weeks he made into the 
West, Northwest and Alaska in ‘Mid- 
Continent,” the agency publication of 
that company. He was a member of 
a party attending the American Bar 
Association meeting at San Francisco 
and Vancouver, B. C. Included in the 
party was Chief Justice William How- 
ard Taft, of the United States Supreme 
Court. 
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‘Financial Status Unsurpassed’”’ 
says The Insurance Almanac in its review of the prog- | 


ress and activities of THE GUARDIAN LIFE. | 


The same thing could be said for the service which 
this Company renders to its field force and policyhold- 
THE GUARDIAN’S broad, progressive program 
of Agency Co-operation and Service to Policyholders 


is unsurpassed by any other company, and equalled 
| 
| If you want to know the whole story of what this 


Company is doing for its field force, address: 


| T. LOUIS HANSEN, or 


The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


GEORGE L. HUNT, 
Supt. of Agencies 














50 Union Square, New York 
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Comments on Harding’s 
Gold Book Statement 











A large number of life insurance com- 
panies have reprinted from the Gold 
Book issue of The Kastern Underwriter 
President Harding’s striking message 
on life insurance furnished exclusively 
to that paper for that issue. In com- 
menting on the letter from the Presi- 
dent, the “Fidelity Field Man,” printed 
by the Fidelity Mutual Life, said: 

The President of the United States 
speaks to the insurance world in his 
message to the Gold Book of The Kast- 
ern Underwriter, a part of which has 
been reprinted on the first page of this 
issue of Field Man. 

The letter in full is a distinguished 
tribute to the moral, economic and civic 
worth of life insurance. Coming from 
the chief citizen of the American people, 
it will give pride and satisfaction to 
the great army of underwriters througn- 
out the country, and will add courage 
and zeal in their work of selling duty 
and concrete patriotism to their some- 
times reluctant fellow man. 


For the Fidelity there is an added 
satisfaction in the fact that the head 
of the nation has singled out for spe- 


cial commendation that principle of old 
age protection which this Company de- 


vised. inaugurated, and persistently ad- 
vocated for years in the well known 
“Income for Life” plan. 


It is a compliment to Fidelity vision 
and Fidelity progress which is very 
dear. May we also submit, with the 
utmost respect, our compliments in re- 
turn to the distinguished author of this 
tribute to life insurance. In the midst 
of political struggle and harassing 
problems of world magnitude. he did 
not write a platitude of general praise 
and vague approval—-so common in the 
commendations of the great —but, in- 
stead, penned a message which reveals 
a thorough understanding and detailed 
knowledge of the subject. singling out 
with acumen and accuracy the biggest 
and most outstanding feature of its 
progress, 


FORM PARTNERSHIP 

George L. Hunt, superintendent of 
agencies of The Guardian Life of Amer- 
ica, announces that Leo D. Landau has 
become associated in partnership with 
Charles Kurzweil in the management of 
the new Guardian Agency in New York, 
of which the latter assumed charge last 
July. Headquarters of the agency, 
which is to be known as Kursweil & 
Landau, will remain at 1104 Loew Build- 


ing. Although still a young man, Mr. 
Landau possesses a wealth of life in- 


surance experience, having been a suc: 
cessful producer for the past eleven 
years and stands well in local life in- 
surance circles. Of recent years he has 
gained valuable experience in organiza- 
tion work, which should stand him in 
good stead in his new connection. 





BASIC ECONOMY 
The safest and quickest form of basic 
economy 
can. 


is life insurance.—The Peli- 
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Guardian Life To 
Accept Sub-standard 


BUT ONLY FROM OWN PEOPLE 
No Brokerage Business; Four Rating 
Classifications Used; Similar 
Contracts to Others 
The Guardian Life announces that a 
series of new substandard contracts nas 
been prepared and that, beginning Oc- 
tober first, it is ready to accept sub- 
standard risks that are submitted in 
the regular course of business by its 
own representatives on these new and 
liberal forms. Such substandard busi- 
ness is desired as originates solely 
through its own managers and agents, 
and in the ordinary course of business. 
Brokerage business and business pre- 
viously rejected by other companies is 

not desired. 

The Guardian’s plan for the rating of 
substandard risks calls for policies to 
be issued in four rating classifications 

Minimum, Medium, Intermediate and 
Special. The maximum amount issued 
on policies with the Minimum or Medi- 
um rating, at ages 21 to 50 inclusive, 
will be $30,000, of which $15,000 wilt 
be reinsured. Limits for the two hign- 
est rating classes, Intermediate and 
Special, will be $20,000, of which one- 
half will be reinsured. 

The new substandard policy contracts 
will be similar to the company’s stana- 
ard form, except that the automatic 
non-forfeiture value will call for paid 
up life or endowment insurance for a 
reduced amount in place of the usual 


extended term insurance, which will be 


eliminated. The policy will contain a 
statement showing the rating class to 
which it belongs. The dividends, non- 
forfeiture values and all other features, 
With the exceptions noted above, will 
be exactly the same as in the company’s 
standard policy forms. 

Disability and double indemnity ben- 
efits will be issued in conjunction with 
many substandard policies either on a 
standard basis or, in classes of occupa 
tions and of physical impairments in- 
volving an additional hazard in respect 
to those benefits, on an increased dis- 
ability and double indemnity premium 
basis. The premiums for disability 
benefits when so increased will be 50% 
in excess of the standard rate. As re- 
gards double indemnity, the increased 
rate is 60% higher than the standard 
premium. 

The company announces that in cases 
rated for physical impairments where 
risks subsequently become acceptable 
for standard insurance, or in cases in 
which a change in occupation obviates 
the necessity for a rating, the ratea 
policy will be rewritten upon a stanu- 
ard basis. In occupational cases the 
policy will be rewritten on a standard 
basis only after one year in a non- 
hazardous occupation, and subject to 
satisfactory evidence of insurability 
and a statement, from the insured that. 
he will not again enter the hazardous 
occupation, 





MAY DELAY BUILDING 

The day following the return to Rich- 
mond last week of President John G. 
Walker, of the Life Insurance Company 
of Virginia, from a summer trip abroad, 
directors of that company met for the 
purpose of discussing the advisability 
of adding seven stories to its present 
five-story home office building at Tenth 
and Capitol streets, or erecting its 
replica at Tenth and Broad streets. The 
two plans were discussed at length, 
according to Mr. Walker, but no de- 
cision was reached. Building costs will 
play a big part in the proposed improve- 
ment work, he stated. Through the 
New York papers he has been informed 
that building costs have risen 20%, and 
_ is not certain that this is the time to 
uild. 








N these days of humanitarian ideas little time 
is wasted on the fellow who has no respect for 
age. Yet we find history burdened with the 
philosophy of a crabbed, old, grouchy common 

scold like Marcus Cato, who dispatched his horses when 

they had served their usefulness, killed his dogs when 
they began to slow up in speed, and sold his slaves, faith- 
ful though they had been, as soon as they needed the 
doctor. A fine, cheap, petty spirit this boasting Roman 
had, and it is difficult to understand how he reached the 
summit of all honor by being selected as Censor to pass 
upon the physical, moral and social qualifications of his 
neighbors. To steal a word of a decade ago he had Rome 
buffaloed. About every two years the city on the Tiber 
would rise up and attempt to smite him, and fall down 
dismally doing it. The first time this was attempted 

Cato’s friends suggested a statue in his honor. “Let 
there be no statue,” he said, “for I would much rather 
be asked why there is not one than why I have one.” 
Probably that little bit of brilliancy alone earned him his 
place in the Unabridged. And when Rome tried to elect 
him Censor for a second time he remarked: “You seem 
either not to esteem government worth much, or to 
think few worthy to hold it,” which might offer edito- 
rial food, likewise, in these times of perennial candi- 
dates for office. The three great regrets of this 
peculiar man’s life were “that I have trusted a secret 
to a woman; that I went by water when I might have 
gone by land, and that I remained once a whole day 
without doing any business of moment.” Perhaps the 
big high spot in his life was his love for his family. 
Gross elsewhere he was love personified at home. The 
arrival of his first son brought him scurrying from the 
Circus and for a year afterward his regular morning’s 
exercise was employed in washing the child. A trust 
fund was provided for this boy, but Cato afterwards 
flew into a rage when the son suggested he could use 
a few dollars or drachmas in pleasure. “It is not like a 
man but rather like a widow woman to permit an 
estate to be lessened,” he remonstrated. It maybe there 
is a life insurance thought in this declaration. Widows 
left a large estate, but without the business experience 
to hang on to it, are not one-half as well provided for 
as those who have heen secured through Monthly 
Income Life Insurance. 





The Prudential 


insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Je rey, 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Two Years in Equitable; 
Parkinson a Director 


HAS REMARKABLE LEGAL MIND 


Made Wide Reputation Drafting and 
Analyzing Measures for Governors, 
Senators and Congressmen 


A few weeks ago The Hastern Under- 
writer printed a story in which was 
discussed the growing demands for 
talent and men of unusual capacity on 
the part of great life insurance com- 
panies as the immense size and fidu- 
ciary character of the business demand 
that the present-day executives of life 
insurance companies rank in ability and 
character with the best of the execu- 
tives in American business life. It is 
necessary for some of the executives 
to be highly specialized, which accounts 
for the fact that men who have made 
great reputations in the business, eco- 
nomic and legal fabric, have been re- 
cruited from time to time to add to the 
all-around strength of the home office 
organizations. A case in point is Thos. 
I. Parkinson, second vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
who in a short time has made a most 
favorable impression upon representa- 
tives of the Society, including the man- 
agers in the field, and who was recently 
made a director of the Society, his work 
being principally in connection with 
legal matters. 

Began Career in Philadelphia 

Mr. Parkinson began his career in 
Philadelphia, where he made a consid- 
erable reputation as a lawyer, being a 
fine example of a practitioner of the 
high standards set by the legal frater- 
nity of that city, where tradition is 
strong and which has contributed to the 
American Bar many of the best lawyers 
of America. After being educated in 
Philadelphia public and high schools, 
he attended the law school of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where for three 
years he was second man in the class. 
Upon his graduation he went into the 
practice of law in Philadelphia, and 
after an experience of only a_ few 
months he was asked to help get out 
the “Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania 
Law.” For the next year and a half he 
devoted half his time to this important 
work and half to his law practice. 

His experience in preparing articles, 
editing copy and reading proof on this 
encyclopedia proved of inestimable 
value to him in his legal work, as it not 
only broadened his viewpoint and gave 
him a keen and comprehensive insight 
into matters which might not otherwise 
have come under his purview, but at 
the same time it enabled him to grasp 
legal essentials, while it schooled him 
in that accuracy which has always char- 
acterized his scrutiny of and his de- 
cision on legal points. 

Valuable Aid to Mitchel 

In 1908 Mr. Parkinson came to New 
York City as counsel for the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, which checked up 
and analyzed work of public depart- 
ments and officials, and there he was 
soon thrown into contact with John Mit- 
chel, (then Commissioner of Accounts 
of New York City) in the course of the 
latter’s investigation of the Borough 
Presidents of Greater New York, which 
resulted in the ousting of the Borough 
Presidents of Manhattan and the Bronx. 

It was generally conceded that Mr. 
Mitchel, when he became mayor at a 
later date, stood out almost in a class 
by himself as a municipal administra- 
tor, and although he was defeated for 
re-election, his standing in the com- 
munity was shown at his funeral, after 
his fatal fall in an airplane while flying 
as a major in the army. Upon that 
occasion the funeral procession march- 
ed down Fifth avenue headed by former 








President Theodore Roosevelt, and in- 
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QUtITA BLE 


The Equitable has faithfully served the public for over sixty-two years. 


It is one of the largest and strongest financial organizations in the world. | 
It is a great human welfare institution with a membership of nearly a 








SOME EQUITABLE FACTS 


million thrifty, far-sighted persons banded together for mutual protec- 
tion, whose combined insurance aggregates $2,817,970,732. 


Its assets are safely and profitably invested, and its large Surplus Re- 
serves guarantee its stability regardless of financial conditions. I 





It paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries $83,678,764 in 1921. Its Total 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries since organization total 
$1,458,653,991. 

In 1921 it paid 8,919 Domestic Death claims. Of these, 8,804 (or 98.7%) 
were paid within one day after receipt of due proof of death. 

Its Mortality Rate for the year 1921 was the lowest in the history of the 
Society. 

Its Refunds (Dividends) to Policyholders in 1921 were $18,745,639, and 
it has set aside $26,148,772 to pay the Refunds due in 1922. 


It was the first company to make policies incontestable after one year. 


It was the first company to demonstrate that a policy could be paid as 
promptly as a bank draft. 


It was the first company to insure large numbers of employes in a body 
on the Group Insurance plan, with scientific medical inspection substi- 
tuted for personal medical examination. 


It has devised the Home Purchase Plan of insurance whereby a man of 
moderate means can own his own home and pay for it conveniently 


whether he lives or dies. B 





It has developed a programme for the education and training of its 
agents in the principles of life insurance and in modern salesmanship. 


It maintains at its Home Office an Inheritance Tax and Business Insur- 
ance Bureau for the benefit of the insuring public. 


Its policies are liberal, clear and comprehensive, readily adaptable to 
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the diversified needs of the insuring public. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
12@ Broadway, New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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cluded in the cortege many of the city’s 
most prominent men, 
Advised Public Men _ in 
Matters 
Following the election of Mr. Mitchel, 
Mr. Parkinson, having refused an im- 
portant position in city service, and two 
other men organized a legislative draft- 
ing bureau for the purpose of conduct- 
ing researches (in co-operation with Co- 
lumbia University) into the problems of 
modern legislation and its administra- 


Legislative 


tion. The opportunity seemed ripe for 
such work in order to guide adminis- 


trations of various kinds, whether state, 
national or municipal; or whether semi 
public bodies which had legislation in 
mind. In other words, this new bureau 
was to make its researches available 
for legislators and other agencies inter- 
ested in the preparation of legislative 
measures or policies. Thus, a great 
mass of material was unearthed in this 
research work on the subject of work- 
men’s compensation laws and used later 
in the drafting of these laws. The bu- 
reau also was a help in the preparation 
of labor and tax legislation. 

To illustrate its operation, in the 
early part of the administration of Gov- 
ernor Whitman of New York in 1915, 
Mr. Parkinson and his associates were 
called upon to help the Governor or 
ganize a workmen’s compensation bu- 
reau and labor department. They were 
also active in the drafting of the act 
which merged these two agencies into 
the State Industrial Commission. 

Work for Various States 

That same year Mr. Parkinson draft 
ed laws which organized the state’s tax 
department. By this time he had built 
up a reputation so widespread that he 
was frequently called upon by the Gov- 
ernor and other officials of the state 
and by various other states, such as 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, and by Con 
gress. Mr. Parkinson’s legislative bu- 
reau, in other words, fitted in with a 
growing feeling in evidence among con 
scientious law-makers and other public- 
spirited men that the best way to ad 
minister laws is to have them correct 
in the first place, and the most effective 
method of having them correct is to 
base them upon a combination of scien 
tific and practical ground work made 
possible by an analysis which would 
eliminate mistakes of the past and be 
in concord with the best of current 
legislation. 

Mr. Parkinson’s work did 
in publishing any theoretical justifica 
tions, but everything was done on a 
workable, practical basis. Mr. Parkin- 
son’s bureau opened a branch in Wash 
ington, where Mr. Parkinson and 
associates did work for various 
mittees of Congress, although not offi 
cially designated at the time as the 
representatives of the Congressmen. 


not consist 


his 
com 


The initial work was voluntary, but 
soon the importance and value was 
recognized in Washington and out of 


this grew the organization of the draft 
ing bureau in both Senate and House 
still in existence. 

Major in Judge Advocate’s Office 

Mr. Parkinson was in Washington for 
a year and a half as head of this bu 
reau. When the war started, he went 
into the army, becoming a major in the 
judge advocate’s office, where his work 
was in a large part connected with the 
problems of the War Risk Bureau. After 
the armistice he joined the staff of the 
director of the War Risk Bureau as 
legal advisor. Vice-President Marshall 
later designated him as draftsman for 
the Senate legislative drafting bureau. 

Since 1911 Mr. Parkinson has been a 
lecturer or instructor in law courses at 
Columbia and in 1917 was made a full 
professor in the Law School there. He 
is still a professor in Columbia, giving 
courses in insurance and administrative 
law and statutes. 

During his experience in Washington 
and here he came into contact with 
executives of the Equitable, who were 
so much impressed by his ability that 
they asked him to join the executive 


staff of the Society to advise with the 
on legal and 
This was 


executive 
legal 


officers 
questions. 


semi- 


about two 








Company of 


Disability. 
at 65. 


sumption of permanence. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


(Pennsylvania) 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Founded 1865 | 


The Provident Life and Trust | 


Philadelphia 








Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 
When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 











Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 








years ago. He was made a second vice- 
president, and after being with the So- 
c‘ety fifteen days was sent to Europe in 
connection with the foreign business of 
the Society. 

Mr. Parkinson has a_ considerable 
reputation in what is known as down- 
town New York in big financial and 
legal offices and is frequently consulted 
about matters of large moment in Amer- 
ican business and industrial life, as well 
as the law. 

Two other new directors 
the Equitable Society are 
Blum and Jesse Slingluff. 

Edward (C. Blum is vice-president and 
a director of Abraham & Straus, one 
of Brooklyn’s leading department stores. 
He is a trustee of the Dime Savings 
jank of Brooklyn, of the Kings County 
Trust Company and of the Security Safe 
Deposit Company of Brooklyn. 


elected by 
Edward C. 


Jesse Slingluff is a member of the 
law firm of Marbury, Gosnell & Wil 
liams, of Baltimore. and is widely 


known in the legal circles of that city. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL GROWS 

The Lincoln National Life has been 
writing successfully in Northern New 
Jersey since May through a_ branch 
office of H. C. Lawrence Company. gen 
eral agents at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
A. B. Schumann is in charge of the 
Newark office, which is located at 51 
Clinton street. 


Mark C. Meltzer, inspector of agen- 
ees at San Francisco and the Pacific 
“oast for the Equitable Life was a 
visitor at the home office this week. 


Analyze Government 
Mortality Data 


NEW MUTUAL LIFE DOCUMENT 
Some Interesting Comparisons Made 
With Regard to Mortality in Dif- 


ferent Groups of Population 


The Mutual Life has just issued an 
interesting and valuable document to 
the actuaries of the life insurance busi- 
ness based upon the United States 
Government's Life Tables recently pub- 


lished by the Bureau of the Census, 
showing the death rates at certain 
vears of life for white males, and fe- 


males, and to negro males and females, 
so that a comparison between them will 
be made more easy. 

“The graphs show,” the document 
says, “that in all age groups the mortal- 


itv is very high in the early years of 
life, falls precipitately until the age 
of 10 or 12 is reached, and then starts 
to rise, slowly at first, and then more 
rapidly with increasing age.” Another 
outstandine fact in the graph is that 
the mortality rates among the negro 
population are uniformly higher than 


amone the whites. The male mortality 
is higher than for females at every age. 
This has been sometimes explained as 
due to the fact that men are engaged 
in more hazardous occupations ana 
lead more strenuous lives. Colored 
males show the same characteristic 
after the age of 18. 
Annual Rates of Mortality 


A table in the Mutual’s new docu- 
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Has shown steady and consistent growth. 


Is progressive in every detail which is for the benefit of its policyholders 


and their beneficiaries. 
holders and field force. 
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of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


A Home Office organization trained to render efficient service to policy- 


An agency organization that is capable, and loyal, happy in the knowl- 
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ment gives the annual rates of mortality 
as of original registration states for 
the years 1909 to 1911. 

This table shows that the mortality 
rate of white and negro males in tne 
first year is very high, approximating 
123.26 per cent and 219.35 per cent 
while that of the females is 102.26 and 
185.07 per cent. From 5 to 16 years 
of age the percentage drops from 4.71 
and 4.47 per cent for white males and 
females, and 8.56 and 8.47 per cent for 
negroes, to 2.83 and 2.65 per cent and 
7.87 and 9.49 per cent, the mortality 
among the latter being over twice that 
of the white. 

Krom 20 to 30 years of age there is 
a slight rise in the mortality rate of 
white males and females from 4.89 to 
6.383 and 4.20 to 5.86 respectively, with 
an increase from 11.96 to 14.16 for negro 
males and 10.74 to 11.33 for females. 

In the next ten year cycle—30 to 40 
years of age-—the increase for white 
males is from 6.60 to 9.87, and for white 
females from 6.08 to 7.84. That of ne- 
gro males still holds the average of 
being over twice as much, being from 


14.96 to 20.05, and for negro females 
from 12.02 to 16.62. 
From the ages 40 to 75 the increase 


for white males is from 10.22! to 92.53, 
for white females from 8.08 to 82.2, 
and for negro males and females from 
21.08 to 89.52 and from 17.50 to 87.47 
respectively. 

From the ages of 80 to 
tality rates show a marked increase 
among white males and females com- 
pared to those of negroes of both sexes. 


106 the mor- 


Kor the white males the increase is 
from 135.75 to 582.65, for white females 
it is from 125.79 to 537.06. and for 


negro males from 131.27 to 495.02 and 
for negro females from 119.68 to 441.90. 

“Another interesting comparison is 
that of the several insurance tables; 
the American Experience Table on 
which practically all the old-line life 
companies in this country calculate 
their premiums and reserves, the Amer- 
ican-Canadian which is based on the 
most recent investigation of the mor- 
tality of insurance lives and shows the 
actual experience of United States and 
Canadian companies for the years 1900 
to 1915 inclnsive. the Standard Indus- 
trial Mortality Table showing the in- 
dustrial insurance experience, and the 
table for white males in the original 
registration states, representing the 
mortality for the population as a whole.” 

In the graph illustrating these tables 
there is shown a wide margin at the 
early ages of life which begins to nar- 
row down after the age of 45, gradually 
decreasing until the actual and expected 
mortalities practically coincide, running 
along together between 60 and = 70. 
After the age of 70 the American fEx- 
perience Table again rises above the 
American-Canadian 

“The mortality of white males in the 
United® States registration area,” says 
the document, “runs consistently above 
the insurance experience on ordinary 
lives. The mortality on individual 
lives, however, is considerably above all 
the others.” 

The annual rates of mortality on in- 


sured lives as shown in comparison 
of all three tables are as follows: 
Annual Rates of Mortality - Insured Lives 
american Americen- Standard United 
Esperience Canedian Industriel States 
Mortality Mortality Mortality Origine) 
age Table: Tavest igs- Table Regist re- 
1860 tion 1096-1905 tios 
1900-1915 Males States: 
American 908-1911 
a i eer t 
5 - - 9:46 4:71 


x 
> 
tC) 

‘ 
+ 
= 
» 
$ 


15 7.63 3.46 3.56 2.68 
20 7.81 3.92 6.91 4.80 
21 7.86 4.02 7.56 5.24 
22 7.91 4.12 8.15 5.59 
25 7.96 4.18 8.64 5.42 
24 8.01 4.25 9.09 5.48 
6 6.07 4.31 9.65 5.84 
26 8.15 4.35 9.94 5.63 
27 8.20 4.39 10.35 5.e8 
2A 8.26 4.41 10.61 6.07 
29 8.35 4.45 11.24 6.53 
80 8.45 4.46 11.60 6.60 
31 8.51 4.48 11.97 6.95 
32 8.61 4.51 12.26 7.51 
85 8.72 4.59 12.49 7.70 
54 #.85 4.68 12.74 8.10 
SE 8.95 4.78 12.99 8.52 
36 9.09 4.94 15.22 8.90 
37 9.25 $.12 15.55 9.23 
38 9.41 8.52 13.87 9.54 
te 9.59 $3.56 uizs 9.87 
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Occupation Factor in Accident Mortality 

“For nine Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Con kept records of 
of fatal occupational acci- 


ars, the 
pany ha 


the number 

dent occurring among its industrial 
policyholder During this period, a 
total of 7,825 such occupational fatali 
tir were registered. This number is 
about 29 per cent of the deaths from 


all type of accident which occurred 


among white males, ages 15 to 74. 
When related to the number of insurea 
policyholder these deaths give a rate 
of 35.5 per cent per 100,000 over the 
entire period, 1912 to 1920 

“Prior to the War, the highest rate 
prevailed in the year 1913 (45.7); this 
was followed by a sharp drop to 27.5 
in 1915, the lowest rate in the nine 
year period This marked decline in 
industrial accidents was probably due 
to the rapid extension of safety work 
in American industry as a consequence 
of the development of workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation gut the gains 

ere soon offset by the marked increase 
in industrial activity which followed 
the outbreak of the Great War. The 


industrial accident death rate rose from 
the minimum of 27.5 in 1915 to 40.9 in 


1918. an inerease of nearly 50 per cent, 
in three year In 1919, a lower rate 
(22.1) was observed, and in 1920 a 
slicht rise to 24.9 was recorded. When 


the final figures for 1921 are available, 
it will probably be found that a de- 
crease occurred in consequence of les- 
sened industrial activity during the 
whole of that year 

“The several specific kinds of acci 
dents show varying proportions of 


deaths of occupational origin. Thus, 
92 per cent of the accidents in mines 
and quarri: were reported to be oc- 
cupational in origin; 80 per cent of the 
deaths from traumatism by machines; 
68 per cent of the mortality from elec- 








tricity: 38 per cent of railroad acci- 
dents: 8 per cent of fatal burns; and 
24 per cent of the deaths from falls 
were reported to have arisen in the 
course of employment.” 

The following table gives the facts 
from the important titles in the fatal 
accident list: 

" » ont r Number 
" He is 4 
ti hoolde 
‘ : ; 
61 1 
: 14 
i 1 6 24.1 
« 79.8 
4 46 
os 4 8.8 
471i “ 7 | 
a7 66.6 
ov $ 40 
64 436 67.9 
t 1 a 
potions 616 555 54.2 


“The foregoing figures may be useful 


in attempting to estimate the total num- 
ber of industrial fatalities in the popu- 


lation of the United States. Various 
estimate have been made from time 
to time. Dr. Hoffman in 1915 estimated 
the number to be about 25,000. Other 
estimates have been even higher, de- 


pending upon the point of view of the 
investigators and the sources used in 
producing the figures. The Manly Re- 


port of the Commission on Industrial 
Relations in 1915 assumed the occur- 
rences of 35,000 fatal accidents annual. 


ly. These 
ive 


estimates are undoubted.y 


excess For even if we consider the 


more moderate estimates of Hoffman, 

this would require that about 64 per 

cent of all accidents occurring amon: 

males, ages 15 to 74, be industrial in 
r Ba 

fetropolitan figures, as given 

w that about 29 per cent ot 

t yn vhite males were 

iat r e records of the 


company are probably somewhat incom- 


plete with reference to occupational ac 
cident There are some occupational 
deaths which cannot be recognized as 
uch from the data on the claim papers 
li is very improbable, however, that 
there are many such cases, in view of 
the fullness of the information. As 
an offset to this defect, fatal occupa- 


tional accidents are of more frequent 
occurrence in this group of industrial 
policyholders than in the general popu 
lation.~ We have, therefore, considered 
the figure of 30 per cent as a good 
working basis for the calculation of the 
fatal industrial accidents in the country 
at large 

“In 1920, the total fatal accidents 
among males, ages 15 to 74, was ap- 
proximately thirty-nine thousand. If 
the coeflicient of 30 per cent be applied, 
the number of industrial fatalities re- 
sulting would be 12,000. To this num- 
ber should he added the few hundred 
industrial fatalities oceurring among 
women. The number is difficult to esti- 


mate, but it is undoubtedly small in 
comparison with the number occurring 
in the other sex. Wive hundred such 


deaths would probably include them all. 
We would, therefore, suggest that 12,500 





fatal industrial accidents is probabty 
the figure to use at the present 
time as a working basis for estimatin: 





the tol of fatalities in industry in the 
United States. 

“The statistics being compiled for 
the year 1922 will show, in addition, 
the deaths from fatal accidents due to 
domestic and public liability hazards. 
Through data of this kind, it will be 
possible to show what factors are re- 
sponsible for the heavy accident toll in 
the life of the American industrial popu- 
jation.” _ #1 





A Judicial Endorsement 
By Judge Alexander H. Geismar 





I am very g'ad to comply with your 
request to send you a few lines en- 
dorsing the institution of life insurance, 
particularly out of my experience on 
the My experience has con- 
vinced me that such life insurance as 
the sustaining member of the family 
is able to buy proof to the 
court that such person has the virtues 
of thrift, prudence and foresight. Fur- 
thermore, where no insurance has been 


bench. 


becomes 






CTower~ ‘ 
Union 





Central 














Life 


deposit. 


Such 


satisfaction to policy-holders 


You SERVE the Public 





taken, the compulsion on the part of 
the Court exerted against the defend- 
ant so as to have him purchase life 
insurance for his family becomes a first 
and valuable step toward the inculca- 
tion of these virtues. We in the courts 
particularly use this device in cases 
on probation and also in all appropriate 
matters particularly brought up in the 
Domestic Relations Court. 


There is no possible contradiction of 
the fact that in our modern times, the 
chief and most valuable method of 
making provision for the future of a 
dependent family is by way of life 
insurance. It is not only the cheapest 
but also the most effective method. In 
many cases it is the only possible 
method. 

Therefore, I take pleasure in assur- 
ing you that we are using this method 
in the courts in order to accomplish 
not only the reformation of the accused 
but also in requiring such provision 
to be made as lies within the power 
of the defendant for the future of those 
dependent on him. 
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| 





“It aint the individual, nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ 
soul,” 


TEAMWORK is the spirit of the Union Central 
Insurance 


Company. 


Indications of Company progress during the past 
year are the establishment of a Service Bureau—the 
adoption of new 


policy contracts 


progress gives two in one 


If You SERVE 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Each individual agent 
knows that the Company is back of him, ready to 
encourage and urge him onward in his work. 


increased 
values—and an increase in the interest rate to 5 per 
cent on policy proceeds and on dividends left on 


satisfaction— 
satisfaction to agents. 


You SERVE Yourself 


cash 











Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 
ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve 











f Th Neverthelesss, as heretofore, many of our bor- 
Investments 0 © rowers appear to prefer this company’s terms 
\ ° and treatment. So far, we have not found it 
Connecticut Mutual difficult to meet the competition of these Gov- 
ernment aided banks. ; 
Five and one-half years ago 84° of the com 
pany’s bonds were in railroad issues; June 30, 
1922, 51% This change has largely come about 


MANY NEW SAFE HIGH YIELDS 


reason of the investment of a substantial 


7 — a b 
Company’s Average Income Yield At portion of our increase in assets in U. S. Gov 
ernment bonds which now comprise 21% of our 


End of June, 1922, 18 bond holdings. Bonds of foreign a 
5 Canada, Great Britain, France, and -Switzer 
5.28 Per Cent land—comprise 7.7%, and. state, county and 
municipal bonds 6.7% spectively, of our total 
Investments of the Connecticut Mu- bond holdings. Under “the U. > Revenue Act 

2 ae j of 1921 there is apt to be, as hereinafter ex 

tual are discussed in that companys plained, no practical advantage for mutual life 
Home Office publication by Herbert H. pg to me tax encaige See ‘This will 
Thite ‘Onsyre ven) 36 i y very tkely deter some ot the Jite insurance 
W hite ; treasurer, He be San by saying companies from extending their inve stinent in 
that the study of investments is @ SCi- this direction at the present time. The field of 
ence in itself, not only requiring a public utilities has also furnished. what appear 
. y owledge of he basic to be choice issues Phe company in such bonds 
thoreues Lapin lg ‘ ? be life now holds about “11% of its total holding of 
strength of securities that a life com- bonds. ‘These consist largely of underlying mort 
pany may be allowed to purchase, but gage bonds of well-« stablished hydro-electric 





conditions which affect their desirability ———- and morts an — ot ne — 
‘ re 2»@ are ¢ « . «he j telephone companies oO ie American elepho 
and values are always Changing, and and Telegraph system. A considerable amount 


it is the province of the investor to of study has been given to the subject of hydro 
note the changes and consider their electric bonds. It has been said of them that: 
significance. What today is considered “The companies supply a necessity of life 
‘They are usually supervised by Public 
because something new may have been Commissioners, whose approval for bond 
discovered that will take its place to sure safe earning power and a good margin 
of ——— value in comparison with debt. 
An investment may be intrinsically ; 
: ¢ “chas at ¢ em basis, is stable, and they carry no large 
sound and purchased at a price to re- seeniaaen, 
to its purchase taxation or other laws and particularly the hydro-clectric power 
may be enacted that restrict the use business, has almost infinite possibilities of 
é > enact at af § 

It may be added that, in general, their earnings 
change its desirability as an invest- are not liable to wide fluctuation on account of 
hardest to analyze, and in investment Railroads ; 
selection the character of the man be- Less than 20 years ago a then prominent in- 

aah lectures, said ‘the bonds of steam railroad com 
as regards ability, but above all else panies are the most popular form of investment 


and business. 
the best may tomorrow be discarded ‘ 
issues must be obtained. This helps to in 
advantage, 
heir business is practically on a cash 
turn an attractive yield, but subsequent “The electric light and power business, 
z : growth and development.” 
of the property behind a bond and 
ment. The human element is often the cost of labor and fuel. 
hind the obligation is required not only surance official, in one of the Yale insurance 
moral and financial integrity. Continu- for life insurance companies.” At that time 


ing Thite said: the railroads were experiencing a period of pros 
ing Mr. White said: perity. During and following the financial panic 
A glance at the investments of our company ot 1893, about hi lf the railroads of this country 


made during the last few years covering the went into receivers’ hands, and were reorganized, 
closing year of the Great War and the recon- grouped and developed phy ically through finane- 
structive period following reveals decided changes ing on favorable terms, by issues of bonds at 


in the complexion of the list. The wide expan- low interest rates and of long deferred maturi- 
sion of credit in this period brought out many ties. The outlook for the railroads became 
new securities at high income yield. The fol- right and the feeling that they were absolutely 
lowing comparison will show approximately the necessary for the dc velopment of the country 
changes that have taken place in the classifica- and would grow stronger with its prosperity, 


tion of the company’s investments during the 
past 5% years: 





Yo of Company's Ledger Asset Average Income Yield 
Z Dec. 31,1917 June 30, 1922 Dec. 31, 1917 June 30, 1922 
Mortgage Loans and Land Contracts.... 50% 39% 31% 5.964% 
Bonds 33 42 4.34 1.67 
Stocks ne S 1.75 a3 84 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes....... 11.5 13.2 39 0 
R. E. including H. O. Property......... 3 Z 1.44* 3.04" 
MEE DNOOR edie Recon + bance alenoioaes 2 2 1.44 70 
100% 100% 4.94 5.28"" 


* 
** Estimated. 


The large volume of insurance taken on 
pela the work of our splendid corps of agents inspired confidence in the strength and stability 
has brought a decided increase in premium in- of their bond issues. The lessening of their 
come and at a time when good securities could local passenger traffic by the interurban trolleys, 


be bought at comparatively low prices. It is @0d_ later the competition of shorthaul freight 
pleasing to note that practically without excep- traffic of the lighter sort by the auto truck, had 
tion, the selections that have been made have not then been feared or perhaps even thought 
not been disappointing. of; and other handicaps and _ vicissitudes that 
have befallen the railroads were not then fore 

Mortgage Loans cen. Notwithstanding these adverse conditions, 


Mortgage loans, for the most part on the there is at present no default of interest in any 
security of cultivated farms, continue to be a bonds, railroad or other, in our company’s hold- 
satisfactory investment. During the recent “land ings. We cannot. w ell’ get along without the 
boom” the company refused to m:ke full loans railroads. For rapid long distance transportation 
on high valuations of farm land and remained on land of passengers and freight, there is noth 
content with a smaller volume in moderate sized = "8 in sight to take their place, and many 
loans with wide margins of collateral. The vio- thoughtful investors believe in the ultimate 
lent and unprecedéntedly rapid decline, in the soundness of the railroad situation and general 
prices of farm products, that followed ‘a boom, ability to meet their financial obligations, espe 
coupled with the extraordinary demand far cially the underlying issues that, in the language 
noney called out Governmental measures through Of the street, are nearest the rails. The com- 
the War Finance Board in aid of the farmer. pany’s total holding of railroad bonds has not 
Our company also did its share in financing ‘creased of late years. However, moderate new 
farmers through this trying crisis by the use of purchases have from time to time been made 
new loans. It may require several months more 4nd thus far such purchases have proven entirely 
to restore normal conditions among the farmers,  ‘%4t!stactory. 
but true to their reputation for reliability in 
caring for their obligations they are making 
rapid progress, and we are assured by reliable 
judges in our loan field that in another year at ments in conservative institutions under efficient 
most conditions will have become reasonably management is well recognized and the shares 
stable. The Federal Land Banks and Joint Stock that the company holds are all legal trust fund 
Land Banks are very active offering farmers investments under Connecticut statute. F 
long term loans on so-called easy payments. 


During the past three years a moderate in- 
vestment in bank and trust company shares has 
been made. The potential value of such invest- 


; ‘These 
holdings at cost (book value) comprise about 








HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 

PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This amar issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to @ years 
next birthd 
INDUSTRIAL PS a myer are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 
and are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 

PEACE OF MIND TO THE 

MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J; CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN Jj. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 

DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 

INDEPENDENCE ——— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















1%4% of the company’s ledger assets. They net ener enn nt a 
nearly 6% free of Federal tax. | 

The volume of policy loans has naturally in- Vain Regrets 
creased during the past two years of shrinking 
values, lack of employment and financial stress. —— 
The increase, however, has been less than 244% 
of the reserve on which aggregate loan values 
are based. In many cases no doubt financial Thig little tale has to do with what 
disaster and personal suffering have been averted 


by 
ing 


recourse to these loans. There is also a feel- 
of security and source of comfort in the 


has come to be regarded as the typical 
automobile salesman—an easy spender, 


knowledge to the insured that he has in a sub an excellent mixer; in brief, an all- 


stantial loan value an anchor to windward in 


around good fellow. 


t 5 SS. i ye eres 4 7 é ‘ . 

br ge diny members da aa. ae payee Back in 1916 this man was induced to 
means “borrowing from your widow” and they take out some insurance on his life— 
leave their loan values intact. — is Rp ype $8,000—and for two years he kept this 
able that so many of our members will not The . 

touch those precious accumulations so long as up. When the third premium fell due, 
they can possibly find other means to meet bowever, he felt that he had better uses 
therr needs. The interest return to the com- for his money—pleasanter ones, any- 
pany shows an increasingly higher average rate way, and he decided to drop the policy 
because the 5% loans are not growing 1n_vyol- ep = . - : 
ume as rapidly as those at the 6% rate. In fact, Realizing the folly of this action, the 
in the past two years only have the 5%s shown agent who wrote the policy pleaded with 
any material increase over the amount in force him to reconsider, and finally, after 
six years ago. 


_ Under the Revenue Act of 1921, a mutual life 
insurance company may deduct from its gross 


much urging, he reluctantly consented 
to sign a note that his insurance might 
be carried on for a while longer, at 


What May Be Deducted 


income least. ‘ 
(1) All interest received on its so-called tax- Very soon after he had signed this 
exempt bonds; and also ‘ note, he was stricken with influenza, 
An amount equal to the excess, if any, 


That 
cxempt bonds, the income up to 4% on the se 
curities in which the full mean reserve is in- 


(2) 


over reduction of number (1) of 4% of pneumonia developed, and in five days 
the mean of the reserve funds required he was dead. 

by law, ete. ; The claim was paid at once and the 
is, whether or not it may be from tax- agent in the case had the pleasure of 
handing the widow a check for about 


vested is exempt each year from Federal taxa- $8,000 (a small deduction had to be 


tion 


ral vcrctore, in general, the older and larger made for the unpaid note); and this 
mutua 


lage 


of 


Revenue Act of 1921 appears to be framed on 
more 
have 


tax-exempt in place of taxable bonds. 


W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the 
eTs, 


compantes ac € es ac fi 
under this is i Ag ean bog ane payment represented practically every 
cent she had in the world with which to 

support herself and her two children. 
scientific lines than previous Revenue Acts Further words ore Uaneoeerera This 
aeity case points its own moral and one feels 
7 certain that the widowed mother blessed 
a eoee fe the insurance agent many times for his 
persistence. Moreover, the knowledge 
that his dear ones would not be left 
penniless must have brought measure- 


it applies to mutual life companies, the 


National Board of Fire Underwrit 
has left towa for a visit to the 


Pacific Coast branely of the organiza- less comfort to the last hours of him 


tion. 


who had gone on. 











New Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
vision which was far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 

Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 

When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 

Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 
sumed to be permanent. 

Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York | 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











= At the same convention of 
Selling the Equitable Life R. O. Clay 
Earning poole told how he handled a 
Power tough customer, who greeted 


him with the remark that he 
was the third insurance man to call 
this week. Let Claypoole finish the 
story: 

I said, “I am not going to talk about 
life insurance. Your fire insurance man 
takes care of your fire insurance. He 
will insure your buildings, which you 
can replace, but I can’t insure a life to 
replace its value. | am not selling life 
insurance. I am selling wage insur 
ance, earning power, production. You 
know there are three fears in every 
man’s life: Loss of earning power 
through old age, loss of earning power 
through disability, and the third one 
we will just throw that in. 

“In what way can you better protect 
yourself from these fears while you 
have earning power than through our 
contract? A deposit of two hundred 
fifty dollars a year will guarantee you 
one hundred dollars a month. As long 
as you have earning power you Can 
make that deposit. Should your earn- 
ing power be swept away through acci- 
dent or disease, how could you main- 
tain yourself and support your family? 
You may lose your job and get another. 
Often when you lose one job you get a 
better one. But you can’t afford to lose 
your earning power. This policy covers 
you on your earning power should you 
lose it. When you get to be sixty-five, 
they will want a younger man. They 
can get younger men at the same wage. 
Then you are going to be one of the 
ninety out of a hundred who are depen- 
dent upon other people’s support. Are 
you interested? 

“Here is what such a contract will 
do for you: You open an envelope the 
first of every month from the Equitable 
of lowa and there is a check for one 
hundred dollars. Is it worth a small 
deposit per year out of your earning 
power to have it to guarantee that 
check every month from sixty-five on?” 

“That sounds good.” 

“If you don’t lose your earning power 
through old age or disability, death 
may occur. Should death occur, we will 
give your family one hundred dollars a 
month for ten years. And for a small 
extra premium we will guarantee them 
one hundred dollars a month for life.” 

“Write it up.” And I did. 


. * * 


Hal. C. DeRan, a resident 
Protecting of Fremont, Ohio, carries 
An about $60,000 insurance, of 
Estate which $5,000 is in the Mu- 
tual Benefit. Upon receiv- 
ing from L. D. Drewry & Co., Ohio state 
agents, a receipt for the final payment 
on his 20 Payment Life policy, he wrote, 
saying: “Of course, I want to take a 
paid-up policy. Is it necessary for me 
to file an election to do so? In taking 
the paid-up policy I am passing $5,000 
into a safety fund for the family.” 

In answering him L. D. Drewry & Co. 
said: 

Mr. Hal C. DeRan, 

Fremont, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

We have your letter of July 21. It 
Was not necessary for you to take any 
action in connection with your Mutual 
Benefit Policy No. 381,460, so far as the 
paid-up option is concerned. The policy 
automatically by its terms becomes 
paid-up, and the company will render 
you a statement on each anniversary, 
showing the amount of the dividend. 
tlowever, the dividends after the twen- 
lieth will not have as a part of the 
total any unused part of the premium, 

nee there will be no more premiums, 
it the company continues its present 
scale Our memorandum shows that the 


first dividénd on the paid-up policy will 
he $50.20, and will increase slightly each 
year. Our records show that this policy 
is made payable to your estate when it 
matures. 

We suggest to you that you can save 
time and money if you will distribute 
this direct to whomever you desire it 
to go, rather than through your estate. 
As a matter ot fact, property must go 
through three processes to accomplish 
what you want it to accomplish, and 
they are: 

1. Accumulation. 

2. Administration, or 
property. 

3. Management of the property there- 
after. 

If all of your insurance is payable to 
your estate you can save your estate 
probably as much as $5,000 by naming 
beneficiaries. Of course, the cost. of 
management or trusteeship after it 
passes to your family is an absolutely 
unknown quantity. It may be much or 
it may be little, but it will be something. 
You can have this al! done for you by 
the various insurance companies, and 
practically without cost. If you so de- 
sire, and will give us an outline of what 
vou wish to accomplish with your insur- 
ance, we shall be glad to make you a 


passing the 


Memorandum program covering the ad- 


ministration and trusteeship of the 
amount involved in your insurance, and 
which, as above, will not only save you 
considerable money, but will assure that 
what you want done will be done. 
Your letter is very pleasing to us. We 
always feel that an experience with the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1921........$10,007,098.20 
New Insurance Paid for 1921................... 20,444,282.00 
Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1921.. 87,648,741.00 


The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mer. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
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will be a satisfactory one, but it helps 
to have our clients say so, and it helps 
inore that we can live up to the com- 
pany’s ideals of service to our policy- 
holders, 

Surely our greatest joy in life comes 
from what we are able to do for those 
whose welfare we have assumed, and 
you can rest assured in the knowledge 
that this property which you bought 
through the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, and have now paid for, 
is a permanent property that will be 
there and of full vatue when the need 
comes for your family to call upon it. 

L. D. DREWRY & CO. 


DICKEY & MORGAN DRIVE 
The Philadelphia Agency of the Mu- 
tual Life of New York, Dickey & Mor- 
gau, Managers, will launch a fall drive 
for maximum production Commencing 
Monday, October 2, and continuing to 
the end of the year. 
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CO-OPERATION 


their first twelve 
months in the life insurance 
our trained 
added during recent months have 
produced on an average 15 per cent 


entered our organization during 
1919 before our Home Office Train- 
ing School was established. 

—This despite the fact that our 
trained group necessarily. spent 
several weeks away from their 
territory and were entering the 
business during an economic period 
in no way as favorable to the sale 
of life insurance as those banner 
months of 1919 and early 1920. 


Sales training is one form of agency 
co-operation which we offer. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 29 


salesmen 


than those who 
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| An Educational Sales Talk 


By C. E. Hood, District Manager, 
Equitable Society, Burlington, la. 














The Educational Insurance idea is 
still a winner wherever it is Consistent- 
ly worked. District Manager Hood, of 
Burlington, states that a carefully-word- 
cd letter sent to selected prospects with 
the “Say Dad’ folder brought requests 
for further information in 60 out of 638 
Cuses, The following selling points 
proved especially effective: 

(1) Kvery good business man or firm, 
has a plan for charging off a known 
future loss or obligation in instalments. 
You are going to have certain expenses 
for the higher education of your son, 
Which can be very closely estimated in 
advance, Our Kducational Plan en- 
ables you to follow this fundamental 
business practice by discharging your 
future obligation in advance instal- 
ments, 

(2) If you should die, or lose your 
health and be unable to continue to 
earn a living before the time when the 
education funds are needed, then our 
Kndowment plan is the only plan which 
Inakes up the difference between what 
you will need and what you had actual- 
ly saved. In event of loss of health 
you would also have the advantage of 
an income for yourself up to the time 
of the need for the education funds. 

(3) Again, in event of your prior 
death, the education of your boy wit 
not be a burden to your estate. Every- 
thing you have accumulated, both in 
property and life insurance, can go to 
the support of your family, while the 
education is guaranteed outside your 
other accumulations. 

(4) Leaving the accumulation — of 
funds for college education until the 
last year or two previous, or to the 
years in which the education is being 
obtained, may find you unable to “make 
the grade” at all. Or in any event, it 
will almost certainly mean the necessity 
for sacrifice and self-denial on the part 
of, yourself and your family to take out 
of current income or possible accumula- 
tions, the relatively large amount neces- 
sary in the few years of college work. 

(5) The first deposit you make on 
this program binds and guarantees the 
entire program in the event of your 
death. You can insure your hopes and 
your desires for your family. 


DREW ON COMMISSIONERS 

In Milwaukee Mr. Drew devoted part 
of his talk to an assault on those mem- 
bers of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners who are incom- 
petent, irritating for the love of irrita- 
tion, rumpus makers for the love of the 
rumpus, and occasionally venal. Fortu- 
nately, there are not many commission- 
ers of this type, but Mr. Drew is to be 
cengratulated in the artistic skinning 
he gave them. 
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Masonic Mutual Now 
Acacia Mutual Life 


WAS OLDEST FRATERNAL IN U. S. 





How Association Has Grown Under 
Management of William Mont- 
gomery; in 35 States 





At the session of Congress just closed 
a bill was unanimously passed by both 
the House and the Senate and signed 
by President Harding, which changes 
the name of the Masonic Mutual Life 
Association of the District of Columbia 
to Acacia Mutual Life Association, and 
at the same time changes the plan un- 
der which it operates from the fraternal 
to the old line basis. The association 
will hereafter operate as a mutual life 
insurance company. It will continue to 
limit its membership to Master Masons. 
The change will make no difference in 
the principles on which it has been 
conducted and under which it has been 
so successful. There will be no change 
in its rates and with its greater possi- 
bilities, its dividends should increase. 
It will have no capital stock, the bill 
providing that “* * * the Association 
shall forever be conducted for the mu- 
tual benefit of its members and their 
beneficiaries and not for profit.” The 
only difference in its plan of operatrou 
is that it will be licensed as a mutual 
life insurance company instead of a 
fraternal society and thus be relieved 
from initiating its members and main- 
taining a lodge system. 

“The work of this association has se- 
cured to it the endorsement of the 
Grand Lodge of Masons of the District 
of Columbia for more than fifty years,” 
the Acacia says. “It has been looked 
upon by that Grand Lodge as a part of 
the Masonic activities of the District 
of Columbia, and it is understood it is 
with genuine regret on the part of that 
Grand Lodge that the name _ was 
changed. In recent years the associa- 
tion’s work has become national in 
scope, it being now licensed in thirty- 
five states. In the development of its 
work in jurisdictions not familiar with 
its nature and purposes there was a 
feeling on the part of some Masons as 
to the ethical use of the word Masonic 
in the name of an institution not di- 
rectly under the control of the Grand 
Lodges and in deference to this feeling, 
the change in name was decided upon.” 

Oldest in United States 

This association is the oldest frater- 
nal society in the United States. It was 
organized in 1866 and chartered in 1869. 
At that time life insurance was not 
understood as it is today, and its Char- 
ter had certain limitations that pre- 
vented its growth and development, 
such as the limitation to $5,000 to any 
member, and in the benefits which it 
might grant. The new Charter removes 
these limitations and gives the associa- 
tion the privileges, advantages and op- 
portunities of a mutual life insurance 
company, thereby increasing its field of 
usefulness and its possibilities for 
growth and development. 

For many years, this Association has 
held a unique position among fraternal 
societies. Since 1903 it has maintained 
the legal reserve on all policies on the 
American Experience Table of Mortality 
and 314% and is, therefore, able 1im- 
mediately to comply with all the re- 
quirements for old line companies. 

The president, William Montgomery, 
has been officially connected with the 
Association for nearly thirty years. 
When he became connected with it it 
had less than 600 members of an average 
age of over 60 years, about $360,000 of 
insurance in force and less than $10,000 
in assets. It was conducted on the post 
mortem assessment plan of $1.10 upon 
each death. The plan of assessment 
was afterwards changed to an assess- 
ment according to age. A careful study 
of life insurance convinced President 


Montgomery that the legal reserve plan 
was: the most permanently safe plan 
on which to conduct any life insurance 
company or society, and on his recom- 
mendation in 1903 the board sought an 
amendment to the charter, which re- 
quired the company to maintain the 
legal reserve on all policies thereafter 
issued. When this amendment was 
granted the Association had about 1,300 
members. These members were edu- 
cated to the advantages of the legal re- 
serve plan, and voluntarily transferred. 
At that time the maintenance of the 
legal reserve by a fraternal society was 
unheard of and it was freely predicted 
that the Association could not succeed 
on that plan. The foresight and wis- 
dom of President Montgomery is shown 
by the fact that since that time the 
company has made steady progress 
every year, having now over $120,000,- 
000 of insurance in force, over $6,000,000 
of assets and a surplus that, on July 
1, last, exceeded a half million dollars. 

When the company started on the 
legal reserve plan in 1903 it had less 
than $15,000 in assets; it had no agents 
und was not licensed in any state. It 
was universally felt that without capital 
stock or a guarantee fund to provide 
for the development of the business a 
life insurance institution could not be 
established on the legal reserve plan, 
The ability of its management is evi- 
denced by the fact that without a guar- 
antee fund, without a capital stock and 
without borrowing any money it is now 
licensed in 385 states, has branches in 
most of the large cities, and has an 
agency plant that will pay for about 
$50.000,000 of insurance this year. 

The Association was examined by the 
Insurance Departments of three states 
and the District of Columbia, which cer. 
tified to its financial condition and effi- 
ciency of management, but it has re- 
quested the chairman of the committee 
on examination of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners to 
have another examination made as of 
December 31 of this year, which has 
been granted. 








Conservation 


By James A. Buchanan, 
Supt. John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Cleveland 














One cannot be long in the life insur- 
ance business before he will be brought 
face to face with a happening that will 
leave no doubt in his mind relative to 
the great need of same as a means of 
protection. One cannot be long in the 
business before being convinced that 
life insurance is the only means of pro- 
viding a protection that will be there 
when that certain grim visitor pays one 
of his uncertain or unscheduled visits. 
When the new life insurance agent has 
been thoroughly initiated by being 
around where unexpected death visits a 
family and where the life insurance was 
there only because of the persistent 
urge or persuasion of himself or his fel- 
low agents, he will, from that time on, 
have in his kit the best of tools with 
which to sell or save life insurance. 

The writer had such an experience 
during his first month in the business. 
A mother had been paying insurance on 
her two boys for some years. During 
these years they had grown to be young 
men and were wage earners, but they, 
like most youths, could not see the 
value of life insurance and refused to 
contribute the necessary premiums to 
keep their policies in force. The 
mother, who was growing old and whose 
income was scanty, decided under the 
circumstances to give up the insurance, 
explaining to the agent that she was 
very much more likely to die and that 
in case she did the boys would not pay, 
and in that event all would be lost any 
way. This seemed very reasonable, but 
each time she presented this argument 
the agent succeeded in convincing her 
for the time being at least that she 
should continue. Thus matters went on, 














JOHN G. WALKER, President 


Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST—-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER ii, 1921: 

OI in bac occccaccdtesdedectaccetntvdcesincacceas 


eakdegsdectsuaatekkecesdeaséiues $ 28,308 449.13 
WI oad ddd cvecdc eacccucvevcccateeccuqueustasdsecceducedebecéeuaseudeieds . 7,10, 
a eerrrrretrrrerrr rrr rr crore dacadeqaawdguasaceas seseee 3,199,903.09 
NY SiN gece cc cnccsdccudecneese cadeudedscdcucadeccadecasusasenal 214,188,461.00 
Payments to eyo Diuawave dunes cennccabanaunecdcasucangdlscnnsencadant 1,897,438. 
Total Payments to licyholderg since Organization.................c.ceeee $27,720,708.42 














the premiums were continued, but more 
or less under pressure. One morning 
an “extra” came out about ten o’clock. 
The boiler in a large factory had blown 
up and had taken twenty-four lives. 
Among them was this mother’s oldest 
boy. 

It is needless to say that his life in- 
surance was acceptable—it is always 
acceptable. In this case it was all there 
was. It was a godsend. And the mother 
said to the adjuster: “If it hadn’t been 
for the patience and persistence of the 
agents who called to make collections, 
I would not have had this money to do 
the last thing that I can for my boy.” 
Relating the above true story and others 
just as true has helped me to write 
new business and save old business. 

Much has been said on the subject of 
saving lapse. Much study has been 
given to the matter, for lapse is costly 
to all concerned. It is waste in the 
truest sense of the word and hasn’t one 
redeeming quality. For all that, killing 
a full-grown prospective lapse is no easy 
task, and the toughest of the specie is 
the kind that dates back to the applica- 
tion for the policy, the application that 
was signed and witnessed but where the 
policy to be issued from the application 
had not been thoroughly sold. Every 
thinking man and woman today can be 
convinced of the value of life insurance 
if the agent himself is sold on the prop- 
osition and will take the time and be 
persistent enough not to let up until he 
has driven his story home. 

There are so many truths to tell about 
the advantages and good of a life in- 
surance policy and one can get behind 
the truth with one’s heart and soul, and 
truth lives. If your prospect is a family 
man without property or saving and if 
he is worth talking to, he loves his 
family. If he loves his family he should 
not be without provision for their wel- 
fare in case of his taking off. How can 
he make this provision right now—to- 
day—the only time he is sure of, except 
through life insurance? How can he 
show his love for his family in a better 
or more practical way than by providing 
shelter and sustenance for the wife and 
little ones who may become his widow 
and orphaned children? 

There is positively no other way, is 
there? Well, stick to him until you 
drive this thought home, and you have 
then written some insurance with the 
lapse extracted at the source. 

If your prospect has property it may 
decrease in value. The yield might not 
be so great after his death. His partner 
might want to sell the business or want 
his share, or his taking off might mean 
a loss of business to the firm that would 
cause bankruptcy. All these things are 
possibilities and they happen so often 
that they might better be called proba- 
bilities. Drive this home and your pol- 
icy is sold to stay. 

If your prospect is a young man with- 
out dependents, seek to show him 
where an insurance policy will be a 
benefit to himself, how it is the best 
way to save and is a mark of character. 
Point out to him men of fifty who have 
nothing and who might have had a bus- 
iness of their own had they carried a 
twenty-year endowment policy. There 
are plenty of illustrations that will sink 
in, and once you have made an indelible 
impression on your prospective policy- 
holder he will become your permanent 
policyholder—the only kind that pays 
the agent, the company or the policy- 
holder. 











HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
NEW YORK 


WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 62nd Annual Report shows: 
nye received during the 


b ececcas egecccceccescoccces coos 4 
Amount added to the Insurance — 
Net Interest Income from Tnvest- 
TROME acecccnene eecessecesece soscee 1,964, 
($642,638 in excess of the amount a 
required to maintain the reserve 
Actual mortality experience $3. 
of the amount expected. 


Insurance in Foroe...........0.. 
Admitted Assets corennen es nee 


For ayency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New Yerk 


























Build Your Own Business 
under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for: 

Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1650 











CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory opportunity 
for work with this Company in good ter- 
ritory—men who can collect the premiums 
as well as write the applications. Why 
not make inquiry now? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E, AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 

Over Forty Five Million Dollars Paid to Policyholders 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 


Good territory open for high class, personal producers, under direct contracts with the 
Company. Address Home Office, 105-107 Fifth Avenue, New York Ci 


ity. 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Issues the best forms of policies of 
Life, Accident and Health Insurance 
Our Complete Protection Combination 
is the ideal form of insurance coverage 








Equitable’s Service 
To Policyholders 


PERSONAL 





INSURANCE DIGEST 


Keynote is to Provide Income Settle- 
ment to Assured Rather Than 
in Lump Sum 


The paramount object of the Equit- 
able’s Policyholders’ Service Campaign 
which started on Monday of this week 
is to impress upon their policyholders 
the importance of safeguarding insur- 
ance moneys received by beneficiaries 
following the death of the insured. In 
speaking about this subject to a repre- 
sentative of The Eastern Underwriter 
this week, Dr. John A. Stevenson, second 
vice-president of the Equitable, said 
that the campaign was solely for the 
service to clients at the present time. 
“Half a billion dollars a year is the 
figure compiled by the Federal Trade 
Commission as the amount taken from 
the public in the sale of worthless 
stocks,” he said. “No small percentage 
of this amount, unfortunately, consists 
of insurance funds, the loss of which 
impairs the protection that the insured 
provided through personal sacrifice for 
the benefit of his family. If ever an 
investment should be protected, it is 
an investment of this kind, and we owe 
it to our clients as a special obligation 
to look after their interests after they 
are gone. The big keynote of this 
campaign, therefore, is to try and safe- 
guard our clients and to secure for 
them some form of income settlement 
rather than in a lump sum settlement 
which serves as a bait to worthless 
stock promoters.” 

Personal Kits for Agents 

Throughout the drive Equitable 
agents have been provided with kits 
consisting of a manila envelope marked 
“Policyholders’ Service.” In this fold- 
er there is a four-page folder for the 
guidance of the agent suggesting ways 
and means in which he can be of ser- 
vice to the policyholder. There is a 
digest of personal life insurance blank, 
three Equitable settlement certificates, 
and a form for the election of options. 

Commenting upon the “Digest of Per- 
sonal Life Insurance” Dr. Stevenson 
said that few assureds knew of the exact 
amount of insurance that they were 
carrying or its class. “This is a form 
of service which will be of great value 
to our policyholders. This digest is 


rvcarefully and accurately filled out by 


our agents. If a client has merely a 
few policies he can probably make the 
digest in his office. On the other hand, 
if he has many, the agent takes them 


with him, giving a receipt for each 
policy.” 
The digest gives the assured at a 


glance the real value of his life insur- 
ance and can discern whether or not 
his beneficiaries are being fully pro- 
tected, Some of the uses of life insur- 
ance, such as to provide a monthly life 
income for a man’s wife, to provide 
funds to pay off mortgages or debts, 
income to bridge over the years until 
his children are self-supporting, to pro- 
vide money or credit for a son or 
daughter to start in business, etc., are 
enumerated upon one side of the digest. 
for the assured’s benefit and direction. 
The Certificates of Settlement 

The settlement certificates cover 
three options and are printed in green, 
blue, and yellow in exact replica of 
American bond or stock certificates. 
Option 1 includes a certificate of de- 
posit which is issued to a beneficiary 
when the insurance funds are left on 
deposit with the Equitable during his 
or her lifetime or for a fixed period. 
“There are several different forms of 
this certificate adjusted to the various 
beneficiaries’ needs. All bear interest 
at the rate of 3% per annum payable 
quarterly unless otherwise indicated, 
and if a higher rate is earned by the 
society, the quarterly interest will be 
increased by an excess interest divi- 
dend as determined and apportioned.” 

Option 2 includes instalment bond 
certificates which are issued where the 
payment of the policy proceeds is to be 
made in instalments distributed over 
a definite number of years, generally 5 
to 50. The instalments are based upon 
an assumed rate of interest of 3% per 
annum, and if a higher rate is earned 
will be increased accordingly. There 
are two forms of this certificate depend- 
ing upon whether or not the right to 
commute subsequent instalments § is 
granted. 

Option 8 includes income bond cer- 
tificates “where the policy proceeds are 
payable as an income for life either 
under settlement option 3 or under 
straight life income policies. 
come is guaranteed for a period of 
twenty years and for as long thereafter 
as the original beneficiary survives. All 
income payments are based upon an 
assumed rate of interest of 3% per an- 
num and if a higher rate is earned by 


The in- 





ACTUARIAL SOCIETY MEETING 





Sessions in Hartford, Conn., Where 
Members Will Be Entertained 
by the Local Companies 








The fall meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America will be held in Hart- 


ford October 18, 19 and 20. The pro- 
gram follows: 

Wednesday, October 18 
Evening: Informal meeting of mem- 


bers and guests at the Hotel Bond. 
Thursday, October 19 

Morning: Meeting in the Assembly 
Hall of The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, first floor, 700 Main street. 

Luncheon for the members at The Hart- 
ford Club. 

Afternoon: Meeting in the Assembly 
Hall of The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany. A separate luncheon and auto- 
mobile drive has been arranged for 
the ladies. 

Evening: Banquet at» The Hartford 
Club, including special entertainment, 
followed by dancing. An innovation 
is being tried out at this meeting in 
that the attending ladies are invited 
to be present at the banquet and 
entertainment as the guests of the 
Hartford companies. The whole pro- 
gram is informal, including informal 
dress. 

Friday, October 20 

Morning: Meeting of the Society at 
the Assembly Hall of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Elm 
street. 

Luncheon: Following the meeting, 
members and guests will leave the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany for a short drive through Hart- 
ford to the Hartford Golf Club, where 
the Society will be the luncheon 
guests of the Hartford insurance 
companies, 

Afternoon: Following luncheon the 
program consists of golf and tennis 
events. Suitable prizes will be pre- 
sented to winners. 

An automobile drive has been arranged 
for the non-athletic, through Hartford 
and suburbs, which should prove to 
be a beautiful ride at this season. 
For those who desire to remain over 

Saturday and Sunday guest cards will 

he provided for The Hartford Golf Club, 

the Shuttle Meadow Club, and _ the 


the society the instalments during the 
20 years may be increased annually by 
an excess interest dividend as deter- 
mined and apportioned by the society.” 


Farmington Country Club. Many mem- 
bers will find that they can take ad- 
vantage of this part of the program 
and still be able to reach their desks 
by Monday morning. 

Those desiring these Club privileges 
should address: 

Mr. W. N. Bagley, 

Assistant Actuary, 

The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

A good bird's-eye view of Hartford 
and surrounding country may be ob- 
tained by a visit to the Travelers tow- 
er, the tallest building in New England, 
for which an invitation is extended to 
those attending the Fall Meeting. 


Reservations for rooms are being 
made at the Hotel Bond, Hartford’s 
newest hotel. 


This program is supplemental to the 
official notice that has been received 
by you from the Society’s Secretary. 


WOMEN IN LEAD 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 3.—The contest 
sponsored by the EK. A. Woods agency 
between a team of women and a team 
of men is creating almost a sensation 
among the employes of the agency. 
Passing all expectations, the five wo- 
men on the team have written almost 
three times as much business thus far in 
the contest as have the five men on the 
team. To date the women have written 
$133,000 and the men only $51,000. The 
women’s success is not due to any par- 
ticularly large policies, as the largest 
written is only for $10,000. For the 
most part the policies are from $3,000 
to $5,000. Their success is attributed 
to hard, consistent work, while the men 
apparently have taken for granted that 
they will win the contest and have not 
been putting forth their best efforts. 


LANDAU GOES TO GUARDIAN 

Leo D. Landau has become associated 
in partnership with Charles Kurzwell 
in the management of the new Guar- 
dian Life, of which the latter took 
charge last July. The agency, which 
will be known as Kurzwell & Landau, 
will continue its headquarters at 1104 
Loew Building. Mr. Landau has been a 
successful producer for the past eleven 
years. 

RETURNS TO OFFICE 

L.. C. Woods, assistant manager of the 
K. A. Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, has 
returned to his desk after almost a 
year’s absence on account of sickness. 








Incorporated in 1862 in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 








New England. 





emergencies. 








LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and first signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 





Policies made secure by reserves maintained on the highest stand- 
ard with an adequate Contingent Fund providing protection against all 
Total Assets, $239,693,000; Policyholders’ Reserves and 
all Other Liabilities, $226,361,000; Contingent Fund, $13,332,000. 

Policy contracts include all equities and options. 

Business done through agents. 
matter relating to life insurance are available at any time through the 
Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 


Information and advice on any 











MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1851 


MUTUAL 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Leaders Pick Books 
For Hotel Library 


LIFE INSURANCE AT McALPIN 


Advice of Haley Fiske, Walton L. 
Crocker, C. H. Ellis, Winslow 
Russell and Others 





L. M. Boomer, of the McAlpin Hoter, 
New York, one of the largest in the 
city, recently decided to establish a 
business library in the hotel consisting 
of ten books “in each of twenty indus- 
tries selected by leaders of those in- 
dustries.’” Among those who told Mr. 
Boomer what books they thought should 
go into the insurance library are these 
well-known insurance men: 

Haley Fiske, president, Metropolitan 
Life; C. I. D. Moore, vice-president, 
Pacific Mutual; William W. McClench, 
president, Massachusetts Mutual; James 
M. Hudnut, junior secretary, New York 
Life; Crawford H. Ellis, President, Pan- 
American; Andrew E. Tuck, assistant 
secretary, Equitable Society; Walton 
L. Crocker, president, John Hancock; 
Everett M. Ensign, executive secretary, 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers; Willard I. Hamilton, second 
vice-president and secretary, The Pru- 
dential; and Winslow Russell, vice- 
president, Phoenix Mutual. 

Mr. Fiske chose: 

Insurance Principles and Practice. Reigel & 
Loman. 

Principles of Insurance. 
Gephart. 

Life Insurance, a Text Book. Solomon S. 
Huebner. . 

Insurance Against Unemployment. Joseph L. 
Cohen. 

Yale Readings in Insurance. Lester W. Zart- 
man. 

Mortality Statistics of Insured Wage-Earners 
and Their Families. Louis I. Dublin. 

Life Insurance Explained. William Schooling. 

The Business of Life Insurance. Miles M. 
Dawson. 

Yale Insurance Lectures. Life. 

Life, Accident and Health Insurance. 

Mr. McClench chose: 

Life Assurance Primer. Mr. Moir. 

What Life Insurance Is and What It Does. 
Alexander. 

Principles of Insurance (Vol. I). Gephart. 

Modern Insurance Problems. 

Yale Readings in Insurance. 
Price. 

The Law of Insurance (5 vols.). Joseph A. 
Joyce. 

Mr. Hudnut chose: 

Semi-Centennial History of the New York 
Life Insurance Co. 

Studies in Practical Life Insurance. 

(Both of the above books are published by 
the New York Life.) 

‘ Principles of Insurance (Life). W. F. Gep- 
art 


William Franklin 


Zartman & 


Life Insurance, A Text-Book. Solomon S. 
Huebner. 

Yale Readings in Insurance (Life). Zartman. 

The Principles in Life Insurance. Metropoli- 
tan Life Ins. Co. 

Easy Lessons in Life Insurance. James A. 
Jackson, Mutual Life. 

Principles of Life Insurance. Henry M. 
Alexander. 














Security Mutual Agents are successful 


WHY? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territorv 
If you are interested, addreas 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agenciee 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANy 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Life Assurance Primer. Henry Moir. 

Social Insurance. Rudenow. 

Mr. Crocker chose: 

Notes on Life Insurance. Fackler. 

Life Insurance Primer. Moir. 

Yale Readings in Insurance (Life Edition). 
Zartman, 

Romance of Life Insurance. Graham. 

Insurance, Science and Economics. Hoffman. 

Life Insurance. Huebner. 

Principles and Practice (Eighth LEdition). 
Spectator Co. 

The Business of Life Insurance (3 vols.). 
Dunham. 

Principles of Insurance (Vol. I. Life.). Gep- 


art. 
What Life Insurance Is and What It Does. 
William Alexander. 
Mr. Russell chose: 
Life Insurance Company. Alexander. 
What Life Insurance Is and Does. Alexander. 
Romance of Life Insurance. Graham. 
Life Insurance. Huebner. 
House of Protection. Lovelace. 
Selling Life Insurance. Stevenson. 
Psychology of Selling Life Insurance. Strong. 


_ Investments of Life Insurance Companies. 
Zartman. 


_, Yale Readings in Insurance: Life Insurance. 
Zartman and Price. 


Science and Art of Writing Life Insurance. 
Young. 

In commenting on the gratifying re- 
sponse to his request, Mr. Boomer said: 

“When I first made public the plans 
for a business library in the McAlIpin 
1 was advised that the practical busi- 
ness man had little time for theoretical 
knowledge such as would be obtained 
from books. I have before me a very 
convincing exhibit of replies from lead- 
ers in industry to the effect that the 
business executive not only appreciates 
the value of a theoretical study of his 
business, but also values the viewpoint 
of another man. 

“While replies to my letters are still 
coming in by every mail, it is quite 
evident from the correspondence al- 
ready received that the kind of books 
which treat industrial subjects from the 
human point of view are more in favor 
than books of a merely technical char- 
acter. I have noted a number of com- 
ments to the effect that a young man 
should first read the kind of books that 
tend to make his business interesting, 
and read the technical books later to 
supplement his practical experience.” 





J. C. Talbot, Jr., of the Mutual Benefit 
in New York, who is writing at the rate 
of $250,000 a year, specializing on the 
ordinary life plan, attended the Poly- 
technic Preparatory School, Brooklyn, 
and was graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity in the class of 1920. Soon after 
leaving school he got into touch with 
insurance and decided to make _ that 
his career. “The three points which 
helped him make his decision were 
these: no capital required; results lim- 
ited only by one’s capacity for hard 
work; with profit is combined oppor- 
tunity for service to one’s fellow man. 
It was not until October of 1920 that 
he joined an agency, attending the 
school of life insurance training in the 
L. A. Cerf offices. Upon the completion 
of this course he became a supervisor 
for Mr. Cerf, remaining in that capacity 
for eighteen months. Then in April, 
1922, he became a special agent. 




















PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 


= 








TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. . 


JACKSON MALONEY 
Vice-President 





A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 

















O. M. Sullivan is now director of Re- 
Education of Injured Persons in the 
Minnesota Department of Education, 
with headquarters in St. Paul. 


GOES WITH EXCELSIOR 
A. W. Johnston has been appointed 
assistant actuary of the Excelsior Life, 
Toronto. 
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Careful Selection 

No Foreign Business 
Insuring Only Males 
Low Death Rate 

Safe Investments 
Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 
Low Expenses 





of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1921 was upon 
applications of members previ- 
ously insured in the Company. 


Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the 
Northwestern business policy of 


The Policyholders’ Company 





‘a. a) 


LE SPREAD To PROTEST 


The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Purely American 

Purely Mutual 

No Brokerage 

No Rebating 

No Twisting 

Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost 
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THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life yy including Industrial, Ordinary 
roup 
J. C. MAGINNIS, President 
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new business result of 1920. 


since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY 











FIDELITY LEAD SERVICE 


brings the agent into contact with interested buyers of life insurance. 
Last year we distributed 47,604 direct leads—all interested prospects 
who had requested information. In 1921 this service, and Fidelity’s 
original policy contracts, brought us within 712% of the unparalleled 


Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserve basis. | 
Insurance in force over $223,000,000. Faithfully serving insurers’ | 


A few agency openings for the right men. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


MUTUAL LIFE 





WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
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Address, 


PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your imterest to investigate our proposition. 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
8 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 


W. L, Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; Fdwin N. Eager, Associate 
Editor. The address ef the officers is 


the office of this newspaper. 
number: Beekman 2076. 


Telephone 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for 
postage should be added. 


Entered as second-class matter April 


5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
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March 3, 1879. 








A STUDENT OF THE BUSINESS 

There are always a few men in every 
business who stand out as leaders of 
thought and who because of their studi- 
ous types of mind, their thoroughness, 
abilities to 
results of 


vision, good temper, and 


analyze and = present the 
analysis in readable, interesting form, 
wide influence. Among this 
George G. Bulkley, 
the Springfield F. & 
latest address covers 
Agency 


have a 
selected group bb 
vice-president of 
M Vir 


the subject of 


Bulkley’s 
the American 
svetem and its relations to present day 
problems, delivered this week in Hot 
Springs, Ark., at the convention of the 
National Association of 
Agents It will be found published in 


full in the special issue of The Eastern 


Insurance 


Underwriter covering that convention’s 


proceedings. It forms a valuable con- 
tribution to the current insurance 
thought of the day. With Mr. Bulkley 


leaders in the business have not always 


been in accord, For instance, his views 
on Lloyd’s excess cover were not those 
of some of the most prominent under- 
writers in America, and there is also 
some conflict in opinion relative to un- 
derwriters agencies, but these are inci- 
dents, because in the main Mr. Bulkley 
reflects prevailing insurance sentiment 
of the best minds, and whatever he 
writes is eagerly consumed by a large 
section of the insurance public. 
WHY PEOPLE ADVERTISE 
One of the great automobile manu- 
facturers has arrived at such an ele- 
height that every knock is a 
boost. Another, once better known, is 
rarely mentioned either by way of cen- 
One sells his cars; the 
In brief, that’s the story 


vated 


sure or praise. 
other doesn’t. 
of advertising. 
’ Twenty years ago there was a small 
group of shops on Fifth avenue or 
below and just above 
Twenty-third street. They were patron- 
ized by the most exclusive buyers in New 
York and each was a household name 
in the city. Their advertisements, dig- 
nified but striking, 


Broadway just 


were seen in the 
better papers, just as all of them are 

v but one That one is no longer 
tenes Ask twenty fashioname 
Yorkers to tell you offhand what 


that one is, and see how many can do 
it. They haven’t seen the name re- 
cently; therefore, it has dropped out 
of memory. The name is Vantine’s. 

Until a few years ago two hotels in 
the same neighborhood were on every- 
body’s tongue. One was the headquar- 
ters of the Democratic party; the other, 
of the Republican party. No trip to 
New York was complete without a visit 
to these hostelries, but, reader, can you 
tell their names? One was the Hoffman 
House; the the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. 

So that’s the story. 


other, 


It doesn’t make 
any difference how big or how power- 
ful or how strong you are the public 
will forget you if your name is not 
brought to its attention. It can forget 
you very quickly. If you are in direct 
contact with the public—selling them 
something—you don’t want to be for- 
gotten, you will keep your name to the 
front. 

That’s why advertising in America is 
one of the nation’s leading businesses. 
That’s why insurance companies don't 
let department stores and theaters and 


cigarette makers and drug men have 
a monopoly on the daily newspaper 
columns. They have something the 


public needs. 

By the way, who was president of 
the United States eighteen years ago; 
who was governor of New York; 
was the leading merchant; who was 
the leading actor; what novel was sell- 
ing best; and what insurance company 
was in the lead? Hard questions to 
answer. Time flies; memory is elusive; 
the public is fickle. Keep the light of 
publicity aflame and everybody will see 
your candle and remember you. 


who 





Edwin Starkey, vice-president of the 
Mid-Continent Life, of Oklahoma City, 
in charge of the agency and underwrit- 
ing departments of that company, is a 
New York visitor this week. Mr. 
Starkey has had twenty years experi- 
ence in life insurance broken for a time 
by service as deputy insurance com- 
missioner of Colorado. He went with 
the Mid-Continent Life four years ago 
when the company had less than $2,000,- 
000 of outstanding insurance. At the 
present time the outstanding insurance 
is $26,000,000 and last year the Mid- 
Continent led every company in the 
state in production. It has been doing 
business in Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
but recently entered Texas. He said 
that the oil boom in Oklahoma had 
nothing to do with the success of the 
company. Along that line he made this 
comment: “Oil makes the few men 
very rich but for every man who is a 
winner there are nine who are losers.” 

* * * 


Harry L. Seay, president of the South- 
land Life, was offered, but did not ac- 
cept the nomination for United States 
Senator on an independent ticket in 
Texas. This ticket grew out of gen- 
eral disgust in Texas with the political 
conditions there which resulted in the 
nomination by the regular party of a 
man who sympathizes with or is a 
member of the Klu Klux Klan. Mr. 
Seay decided to devote all of his time 
to his private and insurance business 
and, therefore, declined the honor. The 
independent ticket is being supported 
by both Democrats and Republicans. 

* * «& 


R. L. Emory, general agent of the 
National of Hartford at New Orleans, 
was in town last week. 


+ * * 
Willard S. Brown, of Willard S. 


3rown & Company, has returned from 
an extended vacation in Europe. 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 





A Close Up of Lee J. Dougherty, 
Davenport, Iowa’s, Most Popular Citizen 
And President American Life Convention 





By Geo. M. Sheets, Davenport, Iowa 


Davenport, Ia., Sept. 30 —(Special.)— 
Some people we love, some we hate (al- 
though we should not) and some we 
tolerate. Lee J. Dougherty is one that 
we love. Here in his own home town, 
out where the tall corn grows, his popu 
larity has grown as great as the corn 
grows tall on Iowa farms. He isn’t Mv. 
Dougherty or L. J. Dougherty. He’s 


“Lee ” 


Lee didn’t waste any time starting in ~ 


business. After finishing college he de 
cided the life insurance business wus 
the noblest profession to follow, so he 
organized the Guaranty Life, rented an 














L. J. 


DOUGHERTY 


office for it, hung up his coat and went 
to work. He was general manager then, 
and he is general manager now, but the 
company has grown from nothing to : 
$24,000,000 concern. 

But that’s just his business career, 
and where he lives no one can compre 
hend how Lee ever finds time for his 
own business, so sacrificing has he been 
in giving his time to civic affairs and 
town betterment movements. 

In the Liberty Loan campaigns Lee 
was such an active leader that he was 
nicknamed ‘Liberty Lee” and bore the 
appellation throughout the war. 

In the Chamber of Commerce and on 
the Greater Davenport Committee, Lee 
has for ‘years been one of the leading 
figures. To crib a thought from Addi- 
son, he sat in the whirlwind and direct- 
ed the storm of civic affairs for years. 

The Rotary Club is the oldest and 
perhaps the strongest civic club here. 
Lee has been president of this organiza- 
tion and never before did the member- 
ship work in greater harmony. 

A few years back the Mayor of Daven- 
port, called to another city permanently 
by a change in his business, resigned. 
The city decided to have a non-partisan 
Mayor and Republicans and Democrats 
united in proffering the honor to Lee 
Dougherty. He proved to be one of the 
most popular and able executives the 
city ever had. At the expiration of his 
term he was importuned to become a 
candidate for re-election but refused. 

Lee is a director in a $17,000,000 bank, 
the largest savings bank in Iowa. He's 


one of the most prominent laymen in 
his church, he has been head of a dozen 
strong fraternal organizations, he—but 
what’s the use, we couldn’t enumerate 
all the honors that have come to this 
popular Iowan in a column of type. 


In personal popularity Lee has the 
largest following of any man in his 
home city. His sincere purpose, unchal- 
lenged business ability, his native Irish 
gift of oratory and that personal charm 
which all of us so greatly admire and 
but few of us possess, have singled Lee 
J. Dougherty out for eminence in mativ 
lines. 

For all of these reasons, but chiefly 
because they love him so much, Lee's 
fellow townsmen have kept him so 
busy for the last twenty years that i: 
vas only a few years ago he had time 
to get married. The City Council near 
ly declared a municipal holiday whe» 
this great event occurred, and th» 
‘phone company had to install an extra 
wire to carry the flood of congratula- 
tions to the new father’s ear when Lee 
became a papa. 

Whenever there’s a hard job to be 
done in the way of raising money or of 
putting over a campaign for some civic 
purpose no one is thought of until Lee 
has been asked. Generally he accepts 
the job. 

One of his last jobs was the raising 
of a few hundred thousand dollars in 
order that Eastern lowa and Western 
IHinois might have a big fair and ex- 
position, and the Mississippi Valley Fair 
& Exposition, with three successful ex- 
positions to its credit in the past three 
years, resulted, 

Some twenty years ago Lee left col- 
lege and decided to enter the life insur- 
ance business. He organized a com- 
pany, the Guaranty Life, rented «an 
office, hung up his coat and went to 
work, as stated above. And work he 
has ever since. lor twenty years te 
has been as busy as a bee——we might 
better say “As busy as Lee,” which is 2 
slogan they have al the Guaranty Lifts 
office, 

This summer Lee called in the agents 
of the Guaranty Life for their annual 
gathering, and in the course of the con 
vention he gave a picnic. The execiu- 
tives of every important business in 
the city were at that picnic, for the new 
head of the American Life Convention 
is a royal entertainer, and whenever he 
“throws a party” it’s an event nobody 
misses. 

When the news of the Milwaukee 
election came over the wires, each of 
the afternoon dailies of Davenport dis- 
played Lee’s selection as head of that 
important association with a double 
column head on the front page and fol- 


lowed it up the next day with lead 
editorials. 
Right away his friends got busy, 


“This is our chance to throw a party for 
Lee and get even,” they said. And so 
they arranged « party “merely for Lee’s 
close personal friends” they put it, 
When the gang sat down, or tried to 
sit down at the tables in the biggest 
banquet room in the biggest hotel in 
town there were not enough chairs. 

That’s the way they turn out in his 
home town to show how they love Lee 
Dougherty. 


The Guaranty Life of Davenpor%t, 
lowa, of which L. J. Dougherty is secre- 
tary and general manager, is looked 


upon as one of the progressive, strong 
and well-managed companies. Not only 
does the election of L. J. Dougherty 
make him a national figure in the life 
insurance world, but it places the Guar- 
aunty Life and city of Davenport, in 
which the Guaranty Life is located, in 
a most prominent place. In fact, it is 
an endorsement of the conduct of the 
Guaranty Life, an endorsement of the 
policies of the Guaranty Life and the 
growth of the company. 
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Regulations On 
Pyroxylin Plastic 
RESULT OF WAREHOUSE FIRES 


National Fire Protection Association 
Recommends Provisions Governing 
Its Storage and Handling 


As an indirect result of the disastrous 
warehouse fires a few months ago 
caused by the storage of magnesium 
and other explosive chemicals the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters this 
week issued its regulations for the stor- 
age, handling and use of pyroxylin plas- 
tic in factories making articles there- 
from. These regulations were recom- 
mended by the National Fire Protection 
Association and have been urged by the 
New York Board ever since the Jane 
street fire and for some time previous 

In its preamble of the regulations the 
National Board says that “pyroxylin 
plastic is exceedingly quick-burning and 
therefore requires immediate applica 
tion of water, and that a fire in this 
material is intense and needs large 
quantities of water, therefore adequate 
automatic sprinklers should be installed 
in all places where the material ! 
stored or handled. These systems must 
be in excess of the usual installation 
as to the number of heads, the amount 
of water available ard the general care 
and maintenance.” 

The regulations permit such factories, 
with accompanying storage, in any 
class of building permitted by the Na- 
tional Board building code for manufac- 
turing purposes. They require complete 
separation of floors, adequate exits, 
separation of various hazards by fire 
resistive partitions, safe heating and lib- 
eral fire protection, consisting of auto- 
matic sprinklers, fire pails and fire ex- 
tinguishers, supplemented — in 
cases by 11% or 1% inch hose. 


some 


Meaning of Pyroxylin Plastic 


The term “pyroxylin plastic’ where 
ever used in the regulations is held to 
mean and include any plastic substance, 
material or Compound, other than nitro 
cellulose film as provided for in_ film 
storage regulations having soluble cot 
fon or similar nitro-cellulose as a base, 
including celluloid, fiberloid, pyralin, 
viscoloid, zylonite and similar products, 
materials and compounds by whatever 
name known, when in the form of 
blocks, slabs, tubes or fabricated 
shapes. 

Each plant must provide a standard 
cabinet, vault or isolated storage build 
ing for the storage of the material re- 
ceived by the plant and to be worke.dl 
upon at that plant. This is classed as 
raw materials, regardless of its form 
and any previous work done upon it. 
lmmediately upon removal from stor- 
age, the raw material becomes stock in 
process, and, as such, except when be- 
ing worked upon, if must be kept in 


tote-boxes, which are receptacles con- 
taining only enough plastic for economi- 
cal operation, and of a size permitting 
easy handling. These are limited in the 
workroom not to exceed three per opera- 
tor and must be kept at least three feet 
apart. Material on work benches must 
be separated by low partitions to pre- 
vent large accumulations. The regula- 
tions provide for cleanliness and require 
construction to prevent the material 
from dropping to the floor. 
Preventing Spread of Fire 

To safeguard large accumulations, 
special rooms are to be provided for the 
storage of the tote-boxes and for the 
storage of finished articles in cartons or 
otherwise wrapped and packed and for 
storage of material packed ready for 
shipment. 

sesides adequate sprinkler protection, 
average one head to each 20 to 36 
s‘uare feet, in vaults, cabinets and all 
other storerooms, the regulations also 
specify numerous partitions to prevent 
a sidewise spread of fire. Provisions 
are also made for adequate ventilation 
to remove fumes in the storage room 
and to lessen the probability of these 
fumes entering the factory building 
itself, 

In speaking about the new regula 
tions, an executive of the New York 
Board said to a representative of The 
Kastern Underwriter this week that the 
board had been working hard to brinjr 
their adoption about and he believed 
that a close compliance with them 
would be a reasonable safeguard to both 
life and property. The National Board 
stated that ‘fa radical departure from 
actual conditions in much of the indus- 
try affected by the regulations would be 
required and frequent and rigid inspec- 
tions by the department having juris- 
diction.” 

An executive of the National Board, 
in speaking about the regulations, said 
that “they had been prepared to bring 
about a reasonable degree of protection 
and should be considered as establish- 
ing the probable minimum of safe re 
quirements. Cities adopting them as 
an ordinance should provide for the en 
forcement through the fire department, 
fire prevention bureau or other property 
constituted body, and should make pro 
vision for frequent inspections by some 
of the fire force and should provide for 
adequate penalties in case the regula 
tions are not lived up to.” 


AUTO CONFERENCE MEETS 

W. B. Burpee, secretary of the New 
Hampshire Fire, was elected president 
of the National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Conference in session at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York, last week. The 
general opinion of the convention fav- 
ored fewer changes in rules and prac- 
tices as suggested in the president's 
address. <A general improvement in 
the theft situation following the closer 
co-operation with federal authorities 
was reported. 
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Central Fire Office 
Writes for Farmers 


ONE OF “AMERICA 


First Agency Appointment for Strong 
Company in the Eastern 
Territory 


FORE” 


The Farmers of lowa, which is one 
ol the “America Fore” group of fire 
companies, and has just been licensed 
to transact business in New York State, 
has appointed the Central Fire Office 
as its agent in this city. This agency 
appointment of the Farmers, which is 
the first of its kind in the east, is a 
valuable addition to the Central Fire 
Office facilities as it becomes financially 
associated with such a strong group as 
the’ Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, and 
American Eagle, which, with the Farm- 
ers, constitutes the “America Fore” 
organization. 

The Farmers was organized in 1860 
and has been well and conservatively 
operated since its inception. The stock 
control of the Farmers was purchased 
in 1920 by interests identified with the 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix, and Amer- 
ican Kagle. The capital of the com- 
pany is to be increased to $500,000 and 
the surplus to the same amount, al- 
though it is understood that its financ- 
ing will be kept in proportion with the 
development of its business until it as- 
sumes its equal standing in the “Ameri- 
ca Fore” group. The Eastern depart- 
ment of the Farmers is now at 80 
Maiden Lane. 


Marine underwriters are watching 
with interest all meetings of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association that may treat 
the subject of marine insurance to see 
what recommendations may be forth- 
coming. 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 





Quaker City Plans Insurance Building 
Which Will Rival Chicago 
Structure 





An Insurance Exchange building four- 
teen stories high and containing the 
novel features of a swimming pool, a 
five hundred seat auditorium, a _ two- 
story arcade, and a top-floor restaurant, 
will be erected in Philadelphia at a 
cost of approximately $2,500,000. The 
structure will have 100 feet frontage 
on Walnut street, and will run 260 feet 
through to Willings Alley in the rear. 
Seven high-power elevators will be in- 
stalled. and the offices will be arrangea 
with the special conveniences needed 
for insurance. To add to the other spe- 
cial attractive features included in the 
architect’s plans, a vault for the sate 
keeping of policies and securities will 
be included. 





MERCANTILE ANNIVERSARY 

In commemoration of its twenty-fifth 
anniversary, the Mercantile Insurance 
Company is sending to its agents a 
beautifully bound revised edition of the 
“Agent's Key.” This standard refer- 
ence book for local agents includes com- 
plete and accurate descriptions of all 
the latest forms of cover, not only of 
fire insurance, but all the side lines 
such as rain, water damage, transporta- 
tion floater, salesmen’s samples, ete., 
etc., and is replete with valuable gen- 
eral information and suggestions for 
the development of an agent’s business. 








An experienced fire insurance man 
would consider connection with 
reputable fire insurance company 
as special agent in Western New 
York. Now engaged in adjusting. 
Address “Special Agent” 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street 
New York 
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Northern of London 
Commonwealth of New York 
Detroit F. & M. of Mich. 
London & Scottish of London 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 





LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 


Firemen’s of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers of N. Y. 
National Security Fire of Neb. 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 


BROOKLYN OFFICE 
145 MONTAGUE STREET 
’Phones: Main 637N-6371-6372 
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UNIQUE JAPANESE CASE 





Court Ignores Valuation Clause and 
Allows Assured to Recover 
Under the Policy 
According to information received in 
London, a recent case in the Japanese 
courts has caused a complicated state 
of affairs to arise over a total loss, 
says The Policy-Holder of England. A 
vessel, insured against total and/or 
constructive total loss only, incurred 
damage. A claim for constructive loss 
was made, and there is no doubt that 
the vessel was an actual constructive 
total loss, the repaired value being less 
than the cost of salvage and repairs. 
However the policy contained the valua- 
tion clause, which says that the insured 
value shall be taken as the repaired 
value, and this clause being applied, 
the vessel was not a constructive loss, 

within its provisions. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese courts 
decided that the assured was entitled 
to recover under the policy. This de- 
cision is absolutely opposed to one of 
the principal clauses in the policy, and 
it is difficult to imagine on what 
grounds the court based its findings. 
The matter is an important one, since 
the vessel’s insurances are largely ef- 
fected in London or re-insured in that 
market. If the valuation clause is to be 
ignored by foreign courts, underwriters 
will have no option but to make the pol- 
icy subject only to the decisions of Brit- 
ish courts, a course which we imagine 
would cause the loss of a good deal of 
foreign business. The me‘ter is, more. 
over, a serious one at the present time, 
for owing to the heavy depreciation 
of tonnage, insured values are frequent- 
ly greatly in excess of actual values, 
and many casualties which now bring 
heavy claims could be made into con- 
structive losses, were the valuation 
clause to be ignored. 

This would give rise to continual dis- 
putes, for not only would owners be 


tempted to make a vessel a construc- 
tive loss when a Casualty had been 
incurred, but also underwriters would 
rightly argue that if the intrinsic value 
were made the basis on which a con- 
structive loss were claimed, the own- 
ers could only recover that value, and 
not the amount insured. It is to be 
hoped that the matter will not be al- 
lowed to remain in its present state, 
and that proper representations will be 
made in order to obtain a reversal of 
this unwelcome decision. 





RECOMMEND COMPETITION 





Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Asks Changes in Law 





Dr. D. H. Martin, chairman of the im- 
partial committee on workmen’s com- 
pensation of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, read the recommendation of 
the committee for improvements in the 
law to the joint session of casualty and 
surety men at Lake Placid Wednesday 
morning. There are eight points in all, 
but the one which interests stock insur- 
ance men is the fourth on the list, which 
reads: 

“That in order to secure practical bet- 
terments in the operation of the Ohio 
workmen’s compensation law, a _ well- 
regulated plan for competitive compen- 
sation insurance be adopted.” 

These recommendations mark what 
may be the first break in the rank of 
monopolistic state fund states. Ohio 
has carried on its fund with notable 
success, yet this committee, which has 
inquired carefully into the merits of 
the system, sees fit to recommend com- 
petitive insurance “in order to secure 
practical betterments.” 

Of course these recommendations 
have not come from the labor unions, 
nor is it certain that they will be 
adopted. Yet if such findings result 
from one investigation it may be that 
others by other organizations may find 











Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 


C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 





SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Service Department 





1 Liberty Street 























the same course wise. The delegates at 
Lake Placid were enthusiastic in their 
views of what may result from this 
action. 


SMOKE AND CINDER MEETING 

The first fall meeting of the Smoke 
and Cinder Club will be held next Mon- 
day after the summer vacation. W. 5S. 
Diggs, of Hoover & Diggs, will address 
the members of the club on “Insurance 
and Its Importance.” The meeting will 
be held in the Chatham Hotel. The 
annual election of the club will be held 
at the November meeting. 





Alfred Keller, who, for the past eign- 
teen years has been counterman for 
the Home, has been appointed special 
agent on suburban territory for the 
company. Mr. Keller is making his 
headquarters at 59 Pennsylvania Av- 
enue, Brooklyn. 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
Jehn Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


ef Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 





Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........8 600,000 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 

liabilities ....... 188,956 
Net Surplus ...... 789,027 
oo ere - $8,185,240 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 





D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 





liabilities ....... 1,405,201 
Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 
Total ...........$10,517,442 


Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 














H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec'y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


ef Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1922 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
oo" eS $1,000,000 
Reserve  Reinsur- 


ance Fund ...... 2,240,988 
Reserve all other 





liabilities ....... 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
Total ...........$4,860,509 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 














Loyal to friends and loyal agents 
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FIRE PREVENTION SUCCESS 


Fire Prevention Week This Year Was 
the Most Successful Since the 
Movement Started 


“Kire Prevention Week was the great- 
est this year from the standpoint of 
public interest ever known in the his- 
tory of the country, or since the fire 
prevention movement started,” said an 
executive of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters this week. “The Gover- 
nors of practically every state in the 
Union issued proclamations on fire pre- 
vention, aS well as the mayors of our 
various metropolitan cities.” 

Not only did the National Board re- 
ceive a tremendous response from the 
public, fire insurance companies, cham- 
bers of commerce and various municipal 
bodies, but also every other organiza- 
tion engaged in fire protection work. 

Throughout the entire week appro- 
priate slogans appeared in the depart- 
ment stores in the principal cities of 
the country, on leading bus lines, in 
the subway, elevated and surface car 
lines, on railroad station platforms, etc. 


New rules and regulations regarding 
fire prevention pertaining to  ware- 


houses, theatres, manufacturing plants 
and private dwellings were adopted by 
municipal and town governments, 

For the first time in the history of the 
motion picture industry fire prevention 
slogans were thrown upon the screens 
in thousands of motion picture houses, 
and, it is estimated by the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and_ Distributors of 
America, were seen by over 25,000,000 
people, 





MILLER AT PITTSBURGH 

“Americans—The True Fire Wor- 
shippers” is the title of the address to 
be given by Chauncey S. S. Miller, pub- 
licity director of the North British & 
Mercantile, at the annual demonstration 
and banquet of the big ‘Credit Men’s 
Association” of Pittsburgh, Monday, 
October 9. 





FIRES ON THE INCREASE 

There were thirty-nine fires in the 
New York area last week according to 
the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The number has grown for the 
last few weeks, much to the displeasure 
of underwriters seeking a reduction of 
the enormous American annual fire 
waste, 
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Examiners Dine At 
High Twelve Club 


MARTIN ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Examining Underwriters of New York 
Have Enjoyable Evening And 
Elect Officers 


The regular annual meeting of the 
Examining Underwriters Association of 
New York, with the exception of the 
election of officers, was a jovial affair 
in which jazz music, songs and a sump- 
tuous banquet were the chief attractions. 
As President-elect W. G. Martin said, 
the boys were there to have a good time 
and they did so. 

The meeting was held at the High 
Twelve Club, 33 Cortlandt street, on 
Tuesday night. Promptly at 6 o’clock 
seventy-five members assembled about 
the long banquet tables arranged in the 
form of a triangle and tastefully deco- 
rated. The room itself was draped with 
American flags and the colors of our 
Allies in the war. 

Throughout the dinner, lasting some 
two hours or more, a colored trio of 
banjoists furnished jazz music, airs 
from the latest comic operas, and sang 
old songs of the South, such as “My 
Virginny Shore,” “In Old Alabam,” ete, 
At frequent and insistent requests of 
the members Harry Doyle of Smythe, 
Sanford & Gerard, rendered several 
popular songs of the day. 

The regular meeting was called to 
order by President O. A. Marrin when 
the banquet ended about 8 o'clock, who 
called upon Treasurer H. 'T. Storms to 
give his report for the past fiscal year. 
The association was shown to be in a 
satisfactory financial condition. Then 
came the report of the nomination com- 
mittee and the election of officers. 

The nomination committee’s report 
was accepted and the following officers 
were unanimously elected for the en- 
suing year: W. G. Martin, of the Nia- 
gara Fire, president; M. J. Zaengle, of 
the Svea, vice-president; M. M. Guillan, 
of the Continental, secretary; H. T. 
Storms, of the Home, treasurer; and 
W. O. Lincoln of the Great American, 
N. E. Schmidt of the American of New- 
ark, O. A. Marrin of the North British 
& Mercantile, D. A. Palmer of Crum & 
Forster, and J. F. Boyle of the New 
York Underwriters as members of the 
Executive Committee. 

President Martin’s address of accept- 
ance was short and to the point. He 
thanked the members for the confidence 
expressed in him and said that he would 
be worthy of that confidence. He re- 
viewed briefly the good work that the 
association had done during the past 
year and asked that the members show 
more co-operation under his coming ad- 
ministration and more enthusiasm than 
they had in the past. He laid particular 
stress upon the importance of large 
attendance at the various meetings and 
said that the association should in- 
crease its membership, as there was 
plenty of good timber in “the street” 
which would be helpful to the associa- 
tion as it would be to them. 

Death of Karl Mayer Announced 

President Martin announced the ab- 
sence of Vice-President Zaengle as he 
was attending the funeral of his friend, 
Karl H. Mayer. chief examiner of the 
Western Department of the Svea, who 
had died quite suddenly on last Sunday. 
Mr. Mayer was formerly one of the most 
active members of the association and 
his loss will be deeply felt. 

Each officer elected was introduced to 
the members,-but they declined to make 
any remarks. Rising votes of thanks 
were given to Treasurer Storms for his 
splendid work rendered the association 
during the past year, and to ex-Presi- 
dent Marrin. Prolonged applause and 
three cheers were given also to Presi- 
dent Martin. 

Following the meeting many members 
organized an impromptu choral club 
and joined the negro songsters in sing- 
ing popular songs in which Harry Doyle 
was the leading spirit. 











ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,600 








We Stand Squarely Behind 
The American Agency System 


THE HOME OF NEW YORK RECOG- 
NIZIES the place that the local agent occu- 
pies in the business of insurance, the im- 
portance of his position as the medium of 
supplying the Companies’ protection to the 
public, and that the American Agency 
System is most practicable and serviceable. 


ACCORDINGLY THIS COMPANY 
FAVORS and practices co-operation with 
agents and their associations, national and 
territorial, having for their object the pre- 
servation of the American Agency System 
and the maintenance of its broad, proper 
principles, and operating to prevent its 
over-throw or impairment. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Fire and Lightning, Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover 
in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Hail, 
Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Com- 
missions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 
and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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Mack’s Publicity 
Ideas Welcomed 


BY HEALTH AND ACCIDENT MEN 








Program Changed for Opening Ses- 
sions Because of Absence of 
Several Speakers 





The Health and Accident Underwri! 
ers Conference opened its convention 
in a joint session with the Southera 
Industrial Insurance Conference Tues- 
day with representatives present from 
about fifty of the hundred member com- 
panies in the underwriters organization 
and from most of the twenty-five com- 
panies forming the Southern organiza- 
tion. Business sessions were held 
separately following this meeting. Sug- 
gestions concerning the formation of an 
educational bureau made by President 
Sanders were referred to a committee. 

The program of the underwriters con- 
ference for the afternoon session was 
changed because of the absence of sey- 
eral of the scheduled speakers. H. BR. 
Hawley, president ot the Great Western 
Accident of Des Moines, gave his ad- 
adress on the subject of “Our Confer 
ence, Present and Future,” instead of 
waiting until Thursday. L. A. Mack’s 
address on “Co-operation and Publicity” 
was well received and his suggestions 
were referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee for consideration. His audience was 
attentive from start to finish and his 
points were well placed. 

A round table discussion, with the 
speakers limited to three minutes each, 
followed the formal addresses and led 
to a spirited discussion on the ethics 
of hiring other companies’ agents, and 
on acquisition costs. The afternoons 
were given over to sightseeing. 





CHANGE OF VENUE IS LEGAL 

According to an opinion handed down 
by the United States Supreme Court 
and signed by Chief Justice William H. 
Taft, it is illegal for a state to enact a 
law preventing a foreign corporation 
from asking for a change of venue from 
a local state court tu a federal court in 
the same district. Insurance companies 
sometimes have felt that their interests 
were prejudiced in certain states and 
in the belief that unbiased justice lay 
in gaining a hearing from a judge not a 
resident of the district where the suit 
was to be brought, have asked for a 
change of venue. Most states graut 
this privilege, but several have passed 
laws to the effect that such an applica- 
tion was illegal. The Supreme Court 
decision nullifies the acts of those 
states, 





CHEAP RATES ON TANKERS 

Of late there have been some very 
cheap insurances placed in the London 
market on vessels built for carrying oil 
in bulk, commonly known as “Tankers.” 
It must be admitted that most of these 
risks are in connection with -orders 
from America, where cheap hull ingsur- 
ance is the order of the day, and where 
a sort of tacit understanding exists that 
the lowest rate paid on any one class of 
vessel shall be the standard rate for all 
vessels of that class. Nevertheless, it 
is not only American tankers that have 
been getting very cheap insurances in 
London of late, and it were well to con- 
sider the situation, in order to see 
whether there is any justification for 
such low rates.—The Policyholder. 


Charles A. McHugh, member of the 
Virginia Industrial Commission, which 
administers the Virginia Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance Act, was re- 
appointed last week by Governor 
Trinkle for a term of six years begin- 
ning October 1. Mr. McHugh who is 
the legal member of the commission 
was strongly endorsed for. reappoint- 
ment by both the state bar and leaders 
of labor organizations. 
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How English Co.’s 
Are Taxed on Marine 


WORKINGS OF THE INCOME TAX 








Corporation Tax of 5% on Profits is 
Deducted and Income Tax Taken 
From the Balance 


In connection with the gaining of 
public favor in the insurance world in 
support of the proposed model state 
marine insurance law, which, if passed, 
would change the basis of taxation for 
marine companies from gross premiums 
to net profits, the Insurance Company 
of North America secured facts concern- 
ing taxation in England and France. 
The system in vogue in the latter coun- 
try was published in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter two weeks ago. As regards 
the taxation of English companies the 
following letter to G. ©. Morris, Insur- 
auce*Company of North America, from 
T. G. Morrison, of Leslie & Godwin, 
Ltd., London, and the summary of 
duties and taxes on sea insurance poli 
cies are given herewith: 

Leslie & Godwin, Ltd., 
St. Katharine Dock House, Tower Hill 
London, E.1. Aug. 2, 1922. 
Dear Mr. Morris— 

With regard of the questions which 
you asked in your letter to Mr. Muers 
of the llth of July, | am afraid there 
is no act dealing with the taxation of 
insurance companies. 

The only volume which would give 
this would be the Income Tax Act, and 
then it would be necessary to have 
copies of the finance acts for the re- 
spective years since, and to then get 
the information out of those, which also 
I do not think would be of much use to 
you, as the system of taxation for insur- 
ance companies is largely carried out 
according to custom. 

It is usual for the income tax to be 
paid when the profit is arrived at at 
the end of the third year, and the cor- 
poration tax is worked on the same 
basis. 

The income tax is worked on a three 
years’ average as soon as the three 
years are arrived at, but for the first 


year it would be on the first year’s 
profits; for the second year, on the 
average of the first and second, and 


after that on the average of three years. 

The corporation tax of 5% on profits 
is first deducted, and then the income 
tux off the balance. 

Beyond this there would be no taxes 
to be paid. Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) T. G. MERRISON. 

The income tax is now 5/. in the 
{£ and the corporation tax applies to 
amounts in excess of the first £500. 


HOADLEY ON U. & O. 


Secretary of American Says “Time Is 
Money” Argument Prevails 
in Selling This 

Secretary Fred Hoadley, of the Amer- 
ican of Newark, has this to say on sell- 
ing Use and Occupancy, his views ap- 
pearing in the office publication 
of that company: 

“An advertising man said to me the 


home 


other day that the object of fire insur- 
simply to 
sell the policies of the particular com- 
‘don't sell 
nearly everybody be- 


ance advertising should be 


pany because you have to 


Insurance, Since 
lieves in insurance.’ 

“He was a keen expert in his line and 
a shrewd observer ot ours, but I thought 


he just missed the whole truth never 
theless. 

“kor if the general run of people 
reauy beueve im insurance ahd dou’ 


heed a sulesman to show them Its 
worth, then why in the name of com 
mon sense do sO Many negiect Use and 
Uccupancy insurance ¢ 

“Anybody who believes in the old 
adage Ubat ‘Lime is money’ ougnt to 
beneve mm Use and Occupancy imsur- 
unce. There isn’t a successtul business 
man anywhere who doesnt act upon the 
bellet that time is indeed money—until 
it comes to fire insurance. And then 
it’s astonishing how many there are 
who tully insure their property values 
(buildings, equipment and mercnandise) 
but can't see insuring against the loss 
oL time (money) that Is certain to 
follow a fire.” 


WISCONSIN FIRE RULES 

Adjournment until October 17 was 
granted Commissioner of Insurance 
riatt Whitman at the rehearing on the 
book of rules for fire insurance com- 
pames operating in Wisconsin, The re- 
rating was ordered by the legislature 
of 1917 and it is probable that a test 
suit to test the constitutionality of the 
law will be started by the insurance 
companies following the final hearing 
on Uctober 17. 





SHORT SKIRTS—HIGH RATES 

Short skirts, low necks, short sleeves 
and high heels in feminine apparel have 
increased woman as a high risk. <A 
number of insurance companies in Swit- 
zeriand which issue policies against 
sickness of the gentle sex have raised 
their premium rates 15% on account of 
their curtailed clothing. 


Sea Insurance Policies 
New Stamp Duties 
The ad valorem duties on policies of sea insurance, as revised in the Finance 
Bill of 1920 (which it is anticipated will shortly receive the Royal Assent), came 


into operation on and after September 1, 


1920, 


The following tables show how the new duties are to be calculated: 
Voyage Policies 


8. d. 

Where the sum insured does notexceed £250............... ec eeeeees 0 3 

‘Where the sum insured exceeds £250 but does not exceed £500........ 0 6 

Where the sum insured exceeds £500 but does not exceed £750........ 0 9 

Where the sum insured exceeds £750 but does not exceed £1,000........ 1 0 
Where the sum insured exceeds £1,000, for every £500 or fractional 

ee Oe 3 A SRP yyy ee eT Ey es Tia he eee ee ay tee oer 0 6 

Time Policies 
A B. 

Ss. d Ss. d 

Where the sum insured does not exceed £250................ 0 9 1 6 

Where the sum insured exceeds £250 but does not exceed £500 1 6 3 0 

.Where the sum insured exceeds £500 but does not exceed £750 2 3 4 6 


Where the insured exceeds £750 


£1,000 


sum 


Where the sum insured exceeds £1,000, for every 
fractional part of £500... nc0ccesesces 


but does not exceed 


£500 or 


A—For periods not exceeding six months. 
B.—For periods in excess of six months but not exceding 12 months, 
On all sea policies where the premium does not exceed 2s. 6d. 
per cent of the sum insured, the stamp duty will be 1d., as at present. 
Non-Marine Policies 


8 d. 
On all policies of insurance against fire, burglary, accident, sickness in- 
demnity, employers liability, etc., the stamp duty will be.............. 0 6 
Receipts 
s d. 


The stamp duty on receipts for amounts of £2 and upwards will be...... 0 2 




















It Belongs To You 


That “the business belongs to the local agent who 
worked it up” is a principle first enunciated by the 
founder of this institution. That principle has been an 
article in our business creed for more than fifty years. 


Another principle equally old in our practice is that we 
shall write no business in the territory of a local agent 
except through that local agent. 

To appoint an agent and thereafter leave him entirely 
to his own resources or to fail to protect his territory 
would be unfair both to him and to ourselves. By help- 
ing him in every practicable way we work to the end 
of mutual advantage. 

Our SPECIAL RISK DEPARTMENT is a 


bureau fully equipped to render valuable aid to agents 


service 


in all details of insurance engineering and fire protec- 
tion work. We have trained engineers in every field 


Whose services are at agents’ command. 


Our BROKERAGE and SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
a connecting link between agents and brokers. Busi- 
ness thus secured is invariably sent to local agents to 
write 1 they approve—and only if they approve. Many 
mutually valuable business connections have been ar 


ranged through this medium. 
Offices 


Kansas City, San Iranciseo and Toronto, Canada. 


Branch are maintained at Chicago, Atlanta, 
Send us a record of all risks located in your territory 
with the name of the broker placing them. Lines for 


your account will be promptly solicited. 


New York Underwriters Agency 


A. & J. H. STODDART 
100 William Street 
New York, N. Y. 
Established 1864 
Pacific Coast Department 


F. M. Branch, Manager 
339-341 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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First Luncheon 
Of Suburban Club 


LADIES’ NIGHT IS PLANNED 





“Get-Together” Luncheon Held in 
Brooklyn By Suburban New 
York Field Club 





The first monthly luncheon of the 
Suburban New York Field Club held 
at the St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, on 
Monday of this week inaugurated the 
season of 1922-1923 under unusual fav- 
orable auspices, both as to the number 
of members that turned out, and also 
with the co-operative or “get-together” 
spirit that was prevalent throughout 
the entire affair. These social ana 
business gatherings of the suburban 
field men of New York and vicinity are 
monthly events through the fall and 
winter seasons, and, to judge from the 
enthusiasm shown at this first affair 
of the year, they are growing steadily 
in popularity. 

Among those who attended were E. C. 
Ryan of the National Liberty, president 
of the club; Special Agent Steel of the 
Northern Assurance; A. M. Harned of 
the National Union; Malcolm Smith of 
the National of Hartford; Frank C. Cal- 
houn of the Norwich Union; L. P. Post, 
National of Hartford; Special Agent All- 
bough of the Automobile; Paul A. Neal- 
son of the Hanover; Special Agent Kin- 
ney of the Continental; Special Agent 
Roehrle of the Fireman’s of Newark; 
Special Agent Coles of the Glens Falls; 
Joseph Murray of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe; R. C. Harper of the Atlas; 
Special Agent Muller of Merghes office: 
Clarence Moore of the National Liberty; 
Russell Young of the New York Un- 
derwriters; Special Agent Simon of the 
Home; Scott Winans of the America 
Eagle; Clark Hall of the Springfiela; 
W. A. Page of the Phenix of London; 
R. A. Dawson of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe; Frank N. Smith of the 
American of Newark; Stephen Madden 
of the Pennsylvania; and _ Special 
Agents Bingham, Chamberlin, and Pul- 
len of the Sterling, Commercial Union, 
Citizens of Missouri, Fidelity-Phenix 
and the Home. All told about thirty 
members were in attendance as well 
as several guests. 

Ladies’ Night Planned 

There was an executive session of 
the club prior to the luncheon at which 
regular routine business was conducted 
by members of the executive committee 
and new agents approved. The lunch- 
eon was marked by the absence of any 
regular speeches although several of 
the special guests were called upon for 
a few remarks by President Ryan. 

At the informal discussions following 
the luncheon it was proposed to hold 
a ladies’ night or a similar social event 
during the present season to which the 
members’ wives and families would be 
invited. This is to commemorate the 
fiftieth consecutive meeting of the club. 

It was the consensus of opinion of 
the members present that the outlook 
for business in the coming year could 
not be better. A very decided improve- 
ment was already to be noted over the 
corresponding period of last year with 
collections holding up well and a large 
volume of new business being written. 


VIRGINIA AGENTS’ CAMPAIGN 

With a view of doubling the member- 
ship, the Executive Committee of the 
Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents, of which Charles P. Walford, 
Jr., of Richmond, is chairman, is plan- 
ning to launch a statewide drive for new 
members, plans for the campaign having 
been mapped out at a meeting of the 
committee in Richmond last week. It 
is planned to make a clean-up of the 
state within a month. Chairmen of 
local committees in practically every 
city and town in Virginia have been 
already appointed. 








What R. C. Patterson 
Says About Auto Locks 


You probably know Mr. Patterson. He is secretary of the 
Automobile Underwriters’ Detective Bureau at Atlanta, Ga. 
Here are Mr. Patterson’s views recently printed: 





{ RGE AUTO LOCKS ‘ 


“May I, therefore, urge upon you first as citizens, and 
secondly as insurance agents, to: 

“Know your assureds (moral hazard, when all is said 
and done, is che fountain head of most losses). 

“Urge upon your assured to equip their cars with the 
best lock they can buy, and to lock their car every time 
j they leave the driver’s seat and take the key with them. 
4 (Auto thieves almost universally tell us that they never 
attempt to steal a locked car, because there are so many 

more that are not locked. Or if locked, the-owner of the 4 
car fails to remove the key.) | 


ee eee on 











icici 


Assured Gets Theft Protection With- 


out Cost— You Get Extra Commission 


—when you urge installation of the Simplex 
Auto Lock—not only the best lock, but 
KNOWN as the best, nation-wide, through 
advertising. 


SmmpLEX GORPORATION 


2210-14 South Michigan Avenue - - CHICAGO 


(Service stations everywhere. Write for the names 
of those in your locality.) 


SIMPLEX 


AUT 


THEFT 


proor LOCK 


One make of lock for ALL 
makes of cars. Case-hardened 
steel throughout. Guaranteed 
for life of car against wear or 
defect. Approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. Prevents 
steering or towing. Conveni- 
ently located on the steering 
column. Easy to operate—just 
turn the key. Reduces premiums 
on theft insurance, 15%, be- 
sides eliminating $25.00 penalty 
in Metropolitan district. 











Commissioner Drennan 
Issues Fire Warning 


NEW RULES FOR’ FACTORIES 


Thirty-one New Rules Issued for Em- 
ployers and Employes; Childrens’ 
Essays Received 





Fire Commissioner Thomas J. Dren- 
nan of New York City issued thirty-one 
new rules governing fire prevention 
conditions for factory owners and em- 
ployes this week which the commis- 
sioner is insistent should be strictly 
carried out. These rules require that 
a sufficient number of water buckets 
should be provided in factory buildings, 
one bucket for every 400 square feet 
of space; that there are sufficient fire- 
proof receptacles with covers for rub- 
bish; swinging gas brackets should be 
replaced by those of a stationary type; 
open gas jets should be provided with 
wire guards or glass globes; stock 
should not be piled higher than eighteen 
inches from the ceiling; pressing tables 
should be covered with twenty-six gauge 
metal and floors under same _ shou!d 
likewise be protected; all flexible gas 
tubing should be examined for defects; 
all gas stoves should be connected with 
rigid iron piping; all means of egress 
should be posted with “exit”; metal 
guards should be placed around gas 
and coal stoves; and all open electric 
motors should be provided with ap- 
proved enclosures. 

Under the new rules fire drills here- 
after will be held monthly and a record 
kept for inspection by the fire de- 
partment. Aisle space will be main- 
tained at least three feet in width lead- 
ing to all means of exit, and smoking 
in all factories is to be strictly pro- 
hibited. Floors will have to be swept 
twice daily and oil waste and rags kept 
in fireproof receptacles. Exits are not 
to be obstructed and doors must open 
out on the line of egress, and be kept 
unlocked at all times except those doors 
leading to stairways that must be self- 
closing and kept closed. Fire pails are 
to be always kept filled and covers kept 
on rubbish bins. Combustible stock 
must not be near open gas or other 
flames and the flow of hose streams 
must not be obstructed by the piling 
of stock higher than the prescribed 
eighteen inches below the ceiling. Em- 
ployes should immediately report defec- 
tive gas tubing to their employers, and 
pressing irons should always be kept 
on metal stands. 


The commissioner particularly points 
out the danger of death from fire and 
suffocation to employes in factories py 
the cutting off of escape through the 
obstruction of passageways, and the 
frequent cause of fires by smoking in 
such buildings. 

On next Monday—fFire Prevention 
Day—the children of the public schools 
of the city will assemble on the steps 
of the City Hall at noon where they 
will be entertained with music by the 
fire department’s band, and Mayor Hy- 
lan and Fire Commissioner Drennan 
will address them. The mayor will pre- 
sent medals to the children presenting 
the best essays on the subject of fire 
prevention of which over 500,000 is said 
to have been received. 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

The Philadelphia agency of the Inter- 
State Fire of Detroit has been trans- 
ferred from Harry C. L. Sauer & Bro. 
to Henry L. Lang Company. The Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters’ Association 
issued a broker’s certificate to the in- 
surance firm of Edson & Co., composed 
of Joseph H. Blume, Harold R. Greene 
and Edgar Lindsay Greene; also to 
Myer Pasik. 





The Continental Underwriters of New 
York and the Constitutional Underwrit- 
ers of Springfield have been admitted 
to Virginia. 
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Minimizing Dangers 
Of Coal Shortage 


SAVING COAL AND SPRINKLERS 
Commercial Union Tells Agents of 
Steps to Take to Assist Assureds 
in Bridging Over Hazardous 
Winter 
The Commercial Union is taking 
steps to instruct its agents against the 
increased hazards due to the shortage 
of coal this winter. These dangers fall 
under two general heads those caused 
by coal substitutes employed for heat- 
ing purposes and those attributed to 
water freezing in the pipes of sprinkler 
systems. As it appears certain that this 
winter will witness improvised heating 
methods accompanied by more than the 
average amount of interior freezing 
when heating is inadequate this initi- 
ative by the Commercial Union is 

praiseworthy, 

Following are facts concerning losses 
due to heating and lighting accessories 
and the means whereby agents can be 
of useful service to their clients: 

Fires From Heating Apparatus 

Without doubt, the fire loss already 
extremely large, will be considerably 
increased by the shortage of coal and 
the use of substitutes. 

Your clients wiu be interested in the 
following figures giving the loss due to 
some of the causes usually thought of 
in connection with heating, for the five 
years ending 1920: 

Defective chimneys and flues. $61,975,786 


Gas, natural and artificial.. 12,776,382 
RENE ics covnsicce seus > 16,287,028 
Oil, gasolene and kerosene.. 33,973,457 


Stoves, . 63,324,071 


$188,3: 36,724 

Your local newspaper will be Inter- 
ested to have some of the facts at your 
disposal and may run the story with 


furnaces and pipes. 


your name, thereby giving you valuable 
recognition. 

Call the attention of your clients to 
any defects you notice. Advise them 
at every opportunity. 

Coal Shortage and Automatic Sprinkler 


Systems 
Many companies owning buildings 
equipped with sprinkler systems will 


have trouble in getting enough coal to 
heat properly the building or to keep 
the sprinkler system from freezing; 
thereby, endangering the building and 
contents from fire, or the water from a 
leaking sprinkler system. 

If you find the above conditions to be 
the case in regard to any of your clients, 
you should immediately suggest to them 


that their sprinkler equipment be 
placed under the control of any im- 
proved dry pipe valve in order that 


the protection may be constant during 
the winter under supervision and sub- 
ject to the approval of your rating as- 
sociation. 

Numerous freeze-ups occur in minor 
areas, such as hallways, attics, stair 
and elevator shafts, pent houses, por- 
tions out under the sidewalks. and in 
small extensions where the piping 18 
exposed. Such areas should have im- 
mediate attention. The piping and 
valves can be thoroughly wrapped with 
hair felt; care being taken that the 
wrapping is so applied as not to inter- 
fere with the proper operation of the 
sprinklers. 

Records show that numerous tank 
equipments go out of commission at the 
very beginning of the first cold snap, 
due to inadequate heating coils, both 
in the pressure tank house and inside 
of the gravity tanks. Examination of 
these should be urged at this time, and 
the installation of additional heating 
coils, and that steam piping, especially 
supply mains and returns, be increased 
in capacity that trouble may be avoided 
this winter. 

The Commercial Union sent out a 
lengthy circular on means for conserv- 
ing coal through its economical use in 
steam furnaces. 
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Sprinkler Leakage 
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NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


ESTABLISHED 1906 |...» % 


SUPERIOR 
CAPITAL 


a 
’ 


“ALLEMANNIA : 


GEORGIA HOME 


UNITED AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


ASSETS OVER $9,000,000 
LARGE REINSURANCE FACILITIES 


P. B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER | 








Sprinkler Leakage 














By Nelson E. Schmidt, Department of Special Risks, 
American of Newark 








“Leakage occurred about three o’clock 
P. M. in the basement department, 
where a line of women’s shoes, dresses, 
dress goods and notions were displayed 
on tables, shelves and racks. One 
sprinkler head, which was apparently 
defective, let go without warning and 
water ran for several minutes before 
floor-control valve was shut by super- 
intendent. Water flow alarm was re- 
ceived by A. D. T. central station and 
telephone warning sent in immediately. 
Water had been turned off by the time 
A. D. T. roundsman arrived at risk. 
The sprinkler head was replaced and 
full protection restored within a very 
short time. Loss was settled for $5,633.” 

Thus reads a report of a _ recent 
sprinkler teakage loss, which prompts 
one to ask what limit is possible in an 
ordinary joisted building without alarm 
service when a loss of $5,633 can be 


sustained from one sprinkler head in 
a building of fire-resistive construction, 
with the system connected to A. D. T. 
Central Station service? 

Sprinkler Leakage losses are not a 
matter of temperament alone, nor of 
environment, nor of temperature. 
Abuse, misuse and neglect are contrib- 
uting causes that go far to demonstrate 
the need for Sprinkler Leakage insur- 
ance. 

Freezing has been responsible for 75 


per cent of all Sprinkler Leakage 
claims, so with the threatened coal 
shortage, the opportune time for ap- 
proaching your clients with this pro- 


tection is now. 

The best plan for agents to follow 
in soliciting this line is to figure what 
values the assured has; what percent- 
age of these values are concentrated 
within a limited area. 
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Don’t Argue Cheapness; 
Sell Quality 


ADAMS TELLS KANSAS AGENTS 
Takes Up Fundamental Differences 
Between Stock and Mutual 
Insurance Methods 


Claris Adams, of the law firm of Tur- 
ner, Adams, Merrell & Locke, spoke be- 
iore the Local Agents Association of 
Kansas at Hutchinson, September 30, 
on the subject of the superiority of 
stock insurance over mutual and re- 
ciprocal lines. His talk included only 
casualty companies. Mr. Adams _ sub- 
stituted for Mr. Turner of the Casualty 
Information Clearing House, who had 
been scheduled to speak but, was unable 
to get away from the Lake Placid con- 
vention in time to meet the appoint- 
iment. Extracts from his speech follow: 

Insurance is on trial. In a Republic 
such as ours, every institution always 
is. Nothing can prosper permanently 
in America unless it justifies itself both 
in principle and practice before the bar 
of public opinion, that all powerful 
court of last resort in all democracies. 
sefore this tribunal the insurance in- 
terests of the country, especially those 
which are privately owned and ope- 
rated, stand charged with certain 
crimes and misdemeanors. The defen- 
dants have been arraigned, evidence is 
being heard, and an adverse judgment 
is possible unless they answer the sum- 
mons, present their case, plead their 
cause, and convince the court upon the 
merits of the controversy. 

The principle of insurance needs no 
defense. It has justified itself. To use 
the parlance of the day, America is 
“sold” on insurance. More than three 
billion dollars paid by the public each 
year for this kind of protection be- 
speaks the confidence of the people in 
the institution itself. It is recognized 
as a bulwark of modern business, one 
of the fountain sources of commercial 
credit, an absolute necessity of organ- 
ized trade. It is one of the great pillays 
which supports our whole economic and 
social structure, one of the giants which 
helps to hold the sky above our heads, 
To the average man it is the Good 
Samaritan of about every conceivable 
human misfortune, none the less wel- 
come because he has been engaged and 
paid in advance to relieve our distress, 
and therefore is certain to come when 
occasion demands. 

Insurance is popular, but insurance 
companies are not. The principle is 
accepted, but the practice is not under- 
stood, and the public always suspects 
that which is mysterious. The preju- 
dice against them has always existed 
to a certain degree, but it is particularly 
potent at present. 

None can be of greater service in the 
popularization of insurance than the 
agent. He has been a mighty force in 
its development. He has “sold” it to 
the public. It is literally true that the 
agent has insured America. He is the 
point of contact between the company 
and the public. In a real sense he rep- 
resents his customers as clients. He 
enjoys the confidence of the community, 
which insures him a fair hearing, and 
knows the details of the business, which 
enables him to speak with authority. 
What insurance needs is explainin, 
and the agent, standing midway be- 
tween the company and the public, en- 
joying the confidence and representing 
the interests of both, is the logical man 
to do it. : 

It is principally the stock companies, 
of course, which are under fire. Whether 
the attacks come from that citadel of 
pure socialism, monopolistic state insur- 
ance, or the “half way house” of the 
mutuals and reciprocals, the charge is 
the same. It could not be otherwise, for 
every argument in favor of mutual or 
reciprocal insurance, if carried to its 
logical conclusion, would lead to the 
door of state insurance. 


How does stock insurance differ from 


other kinds? Only in this: it is secured 
by private capital and is operated for 
private profits. Isn't everything else in 
America? What argument is there for 
socialistic insurance that does not apply 
with equal force to every private busi- 
ness in the United States? Its adher- 
ents say it is cheaper. 

There are pocketbook patriots who 
can be convinced only by the balance 
sheet. Their only interest in anything 
is, “What does it cost?’ To these the 
mutuals and reciprocals sing their siren 
song of cheapness. They say, Our 
wares are “just as good” and we sell for 
less, because we sell at cost. 

You can’t compete with cheapness. 
You must sell quality. You must show 
the public that cut price products are 
usually short weight or inferior grade. 
You must show the people that in no 
tield of business is an attempt to save 
a few pennies apt lo cost so many doi- 
lars. If insurance is worth buying at 
all it is worth buying the best, and the 
best is the only kind that is worth what 
{t costs, whatever the price. 

The difference between stock ilsur- 
ence and the mutuals and reciprocals is 
fundamental, and is inherent in the 
systems themselves. The one insures 
its policyholders. The others permit 
their policyholders to insure themselves. 
An insurance policy is a promissory 
note, payable to the lawful holder upon 
the happening of a certain contingency. 
The stock policy is secured by cash; 
cash reserves, cash surplus and cash 
capital. The mutual and reciprocal pol- 
icy is secured in whole or in part by 
mere endorsement, the endorsement of 
other members, members whom the 
holder has not or cannot choose, whose 
identity he does not know, and whose 
solvency is problematical. 

If the stock companies have to pay 
back $65 in losses for every $100 they 
earn in premiums, how can the mutuals 
and reciprocals, with exactly the same 
exposure, pay the same losses from 
mutual reserves of forty-five to fifty and 
reciprocal reserves from twenty-five to 
thirty? There are but three possible 
answers to the question, and perhaps «ll 
three are correct. They are: first, less 
liberal policies; second, skimping of 
claims; third, assessment of members. 

The second line of defense in insur 
ance is the surplus. Most mutuals and 
some reciprocals, as well as stock com 
panies, advertise « surplus. Nothing 
in insurance, however, is so elusive. 
Everybody has one until it is needed, 
and then it is not there. 

Assessment is the ghost at every mu 
tual and reciprocal feast. It is the 
spectre which will not down. Like every 
other note you endorse for others and 
do not expect to have to pay, mutual 


insurance policies have a way of falling 
due at most inconvenient and unex- 
pected times. Unfortunately, if you do 
not contract otherwise, your liability is 
joint and several, at least in many 
states. You have most of the liabilities 
of a partner in an enterprise, with few 
of the corresponding advantages. More 
than once individuals have been sued 
and have had to pay personally judg- 
ments obtained against themselves and 
a defunct or insolvent company jointly. 
They have the right of contribution, of 
course, against other solvent subscrib- 
ers, but the net result of saving a few 
dollars of initial premium has been the 
privilege of defending one suit, prose- 
cuting another, and ultimately paying 
out more in addition to court costs and 
lawyers’ fees than stock rates would 
have cost originally. If the liability of 
members is several and not joint, by 
reason of valid contract stipulation they 
must still pay, not their pro rata share 
in proportion to all subscribers, but 
their pro rata share in proportion to the 
number of solvent members, or rather 
in proportion to the fund actually col- 
lected by assessment. It is true that 
in many states some mutuals and re- 
ciprocals may limit the assessment lia- 
bility of their members to the payment 
ol a sum equal to from one to ten addi- 
tional premiums. In other states they 
may issue a non-assessable policy under 
certain circumstances. 

The other side of the assessment pic- 
ture is even more dangerous to the 
assured. If the liability of the sub- 
scriber to other members is limited, 
their liability to him is limited in the 
same degree. If he avoids the Scylla 
of assessment, there remains’ the 
Charybdis of unpaid claims. If the re- 
serves prove inadequate and the sur- 
plus melts away, as they have done 
over and over again, the only other re- 
source for securing money to pay just 
claims is the power of assessment. 

| have tried to outline merely the 
superiority of stock insurance in the 
fire and casualty field. Life insurance 
is a problem apart. The two branches 
differ as radically in their problems and 
practice as the risks which they insure. 
The old-line companies resemble stock 
fire companies more than they do the 
mutuals and reciprocals, who would as- 
sume their prestige without their form 
and character. It is not accidental that 
old-line mutuals have succeeded in their 
particular field, with its individual prob- 
lems, in about the same proportion as 
the stock fire and casualty companies 
have in theirs They have the same 
generic names as fire and casualty mu- 
tuals, but they resemble them as closely 
as the Republic of the United States 
resembles the Republie of Mexico. 


New England Agents 
And Exchange Meet 


FIRST OF KIND IN YEARS 


Uniform Forms and Automobile Per- 
mits Under Discussion for Over 
Two Hours; Beneficial Results 


The New England Advisory Boara 
and the Executive Committee of the 
New England Insurance Exchange held 
their first conference meeting at the 
rooms of the New England Insurance 
Exchange on September 30. The New 


England agents were represented as 
follows: Fred A. Field, Jr., president 
Vermont Association; James Cook, 


president R. I. Association; I. E. Lang, 
président Maine Association; Robert 
S. Sisson, president Mass. Association; 
Fred Norton, secretary Mass. Associa- 
tion; Warren S. Shaw, secretary N. E. 
Advisory Board; W. A. Reed, field sec- 
retary N. EK. Advisory Board. 

The executive committee of the New 
tngland Insurance Exchange weiw 
present and Mr. White, chairman of 
that committee presided in conjunction 
with President Davenport of the Ad- 
visory Board. (C. M. Goddard, and Ralph 
Sweetland, representing the officials of 
the New England Insurance Exchange 
extended every courtesy to the visiting 
committee. 

The most important matters under 
discussion were those of uniform forms 
and automobile permits. Sub-commit- 
tees were appointed to take up the 
question of uniform forms in the near 
future. The question of auto permits 
that deals with a uniform charge 
throughout the country is one that will 
also be considered at length within a 
very short time. The meeting was in 
session for more than two hours. 

This meeting is the first of its kind 
held in New England for many years, 
and if the interest and results attained 
may be judged as to the future, it 
would seem as if great strides might 
be made in the business. 
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Schedule Many Papers 
For Pittsburgh Meeting 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION 
To Discuss Dual Agencies, Annexes, 
Overhead Writing, Bank Agencies 
and Other Topics 
The Association of 


Pennsylvania Iu- 


surance Agents is to have its annual 
meeting in Pittsburgh October 24-25. 
John B. Morton, president of the Na- 


tional Board; Edson §. Lott, president 
of the United States Casualty; A. Dun 
can Reid, president of the Globe Indem 
nity; and President Case, of the Na 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
have been invited to attend, These are 
the scheduled addresses: 

1. “What is a dual agency?” by James 
W. Wood, Allentown, Pa. 

2. “What’is an underwriters outfit?” 
by Joseph W. Barr, Oil City, Pa. 

3. “What is meant by an agents qual 
ification law?" by David 2 Dale, Butler, 
Pennsylvania. : 

4. “Why are banks being 
insurance agents?” by W. J. 
Jr., Erie, Pa. 

5. “What is meant by overhead writ 
ing?” by Kenneth H. Bair, Greesburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

6. “Does the resident agents law ben- 
efit the local agent and is this law 
enforced in Pennsylvania?” by Charles 
. Humrich, Carlisle, Pa. 

7. “What is the effect of selling insur- 
ance to a thousand picked automobile 
dealers throughout the country at a 
special rate?” by Charles H. Bender, 
Towanda, Pa. 

8. “What are the results to be derived 
by fire propaganda?” by I. D. McQuisi- 
tion, Erie, Pa. 

9. “Why should small country agents 
affiliate with local agents organiza- 
tion?” by Henry Dryfoos, Jr., Hazelton, 
Pennsylvania. 

10. “What benefit can the large town 
agent receive by his affiliation with the 


opposed as 
Robinson, 


local agents organization?” by Harry 
C. Frey, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
11. “Is it possible to eliminate the 


present credit evil?” by W. S. Detwiler, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

12. “How we may increase our mem- 
bership in the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion,” by Charles H. Siddle, Wilkes- 
Sarre, Pa. 

13. “The present licensing system and 
its weakness,” by D. F. Collingwood, 
Pittsbureh, Pa. 

14. “How to place the state organiza- 
tion on a proper financial basis.” 

15. “What of the local arents future?” 
by Jacob Gellert, Pottsville, Pa. 

16. “Why you should pay your dues 
promptly,” by Fred V. Rockey, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 





WARNS AGAINST FALL FIRES 


New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
Wants Heating Equipment 
Cleaned Before Use 
against 
churches, 





Warning 
dwellings, 
ings when heating 


fire in schools, 
and other build- 
apparatus is being 
put into use after several months of 
disuse was issued this week by the 
Bureau of Surveys of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The bulletin requests that the public 


has all heating equipments carefully in- 


spected, in order that any repairs, if 
needed, may be made before the advent 
of cold weather. <A thorough cleaning 
of flues and smoke pipes is especially 
important. In like manner lighting and 
electric systems should be carefully 
gone over and repairs made where 
necessary. 

The bulletin says further: “The tem- 
porary use of motion picture machines 


in churches, schools, clubs, and assem- 


bly halls constitutes a serious increase 
in the normal fire hazard of such places 
if the inflammable films are employed. 
\ permit should invariably be obtained 
in advance for the use of motion picture 
machines in order to comply with the 


law as well as the terms of the fire 
insurance policy. 
“Our experts will be sent to any 


premises upon request made of us for 
that purpose. We urge hearty co-oper- 
ation in these matters of mutual inter- 
est, which involves the protection of 
life and property against fire.” 


CUNNINGHAM’S LATEST 

Anger is little than temporary 
insanty do nothing, say nothing under 
its spell. 

While it energizes action, it wrecks 
precision; it gives vividness, but crook- 
to vision; quickens resolution 
to unreasonalie Conclusions; destroys 
discretion. 

Sudden action under its impulse has 
resulted in lifelong regrets. Control 


less 


your temper, wut if it gets hot from 
punctured egotism, or otherwise, with- 


draw yourself to cold storage until nor- 
malcy returns. “He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty; and 
he that ruleth his spirit than he 4dhat 
taketh a city.” 
a * * 
A sinking fund is a_ provision § for 
keeping a corporation afloat. 
a 
The boss pinned some papers to- 
gether in the presence of the office boy 
who was waiting to take them to file. 
“Pardon me,” said the boy, “but | fine 
that in pinning papers together it is 
well to leave the pinpoint between the 
sheets. It prevents pricking fingers in 
handling them and from catching onto 
other papers in the files.” 
It was a small thing, but it interested 


the boss in the boy who could do # 
little thing a littie better than it was 
being done. 

* a” ° 


An agent says: “The ups and downs 
of my badly mixed experiences is even 
getting into my victuals. Sometimes it 
is angel cake and more times it is 
deviled left-overs.” 

co a * 

The postoflice system seems like the 
most ancient of organizations when it 
is claimed that the first male was sent 
out from the Garden of Eden. 

x oe & 

An applicant for employment in an 
insurance office was asked if he had 
had any experience, “Yes,” he replied, 
“Tf once acted as an insurance solicitor 


in a little movie scenario and |] took 
several risks.” 
* * * 
He who gets only his wages out of 
life is poorly compensated. 
s - * 
Emergencies measure the value of 


men. 
. a © 


is a time for work and a time 
dilutes both to mix ‘em. 

| dad 

Position often has less influence than 
disposition. 
Glens Falls Now and Then. 


There 
for play —it 


“OUNCE OF PREVENTION” 

The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, this city, 
is issuing a house organ called “The 
Ounce of Prevention.” John J. King, 
vice-president, is the editor. 
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Means of Reducing 
Outside Exposures 


REMEDIES FOR THIS DANGER 
Chicago Fire of 1922 Reveals Grave 
Hazards; Expert Engineer Sug- 
gests Means of Curtailing 


Them 


By Rudolph P. Miller, President 
Building Official’s Conference, in 


the “Annual Fire Prevention 
Year Book” 

In a reminiscent report in 1900 on 

thirty-five years’ personal experience, 


Mr. 
Boston 


Edward Atkinson, president of the 
Mutual Fire In- 
the great 
suggestea 


Manufacturers’ 


surance Company, one of 


fire prevention, 
that “The true model of a great depart- 
ment may at future date 
be a building without any windows in 
the electricity serving to 
give light, and a forced circulation of 
air warmed and cleansed giving better 


pioneers in 
store 


some 


walls * * *, 


ventilation than can be attained by 
opening and closing windows.” Show 


windows need not be abandoned on the 
street fronts, provided they were cut 
off by fire walls and fireproof ceilings, 
being entered only from separate tow- 
ers, in which would be placed the stairs 


and elevators. ‘This,’ he adds, “may 
seem a somewhat visionary idea, but 
what stands in the way?” He points 


out that even then storehouses in con- 
gested districts were being constructed 
in that manner. The principle ought cer- 
tainly be applied to the more recent de- 
velopment, the motion picture film ex- 
change. The extension of this thougat 
to other kinds of buildings is not alto- 
gether impracticable. It would seem 
to be an almost ideal method of guard- 
ing against. the outside fire hazard and 
is worth further thought. 

The great need of effective means for 
protecting buildings against fires of out- 
side origin, was again, and most em- 
phatically, shown in the recent Chicago 
conflagration that destroyed the build- 


ings in an area of a good-sized city 
block and seriously damaged several 


others including the fifteen-story office 
building of the C. B. & Q. Railroad Co., 
ordinarily known as the Burlington 
suilding. Although the upper eight 
stories were completely burned out, it 
may be iustly said that this building 
maintained the reputation of fireproof 
construction. The testimony of com- 
petent observers is to the effect that 
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the building suffered practically no 
damage to its structural members; the 
smalt amount of spalling of the con- 
crete and tile covering of the steel 
frame will not be difficult of repair; the 
terra cotta stair enclosure and the hol- 
low metal doors in the openings of the 
same held out so that at all times dur- 
ing the fire the stairways were safe 
for exit or refuge; the elevator shafts 
served their purpose so effectively that 
the elevator machinery was not dam- 
aged and the elevators were operated in 
the lower part of the building on the 
day after the fire; there was no com- 
munication of the fire from one floor to 
another anywhere within the building. 

Such damage as the building suffered, 
was to parts that are structurally non- 
essentials, as windows, flooring, interior 
partitions, trim and decoration, and ex- 
terior terra cotta facing and ornamenta- 
tion, elements that are common to both 
fireproof and ordinary buildings. And 
yet the contents of the upper stories 
consisting, besides the office furniture, 
of valuable records, some perhaps ir- 
replaceable, were totally destroyed ex- 
cept where they had been stored in 
vaults built in the several stories. And 
why? Because at the time of its erec- 
tion in 1918 the designers or owners, 
not without some justification, probably 
considered the likelihood of a fire of 
such actual intensity as exceedingly re- 
mote and that at any rate a street o1 
cighty feet width afforded ample _ pro- 
tection. On the side and rear of the 
building metal windows with wire glass 
had been provided. 

Exposure Hazard Not Restricted 

The exposure hazard is not peculiar 
to buildings of any particular type of 
construction. In this recent Chicago 
conflagration, the fire spread from the 
building in which it started, across a 
narrow alley at the rear, through un- 
protected window openings into a neigh- 
boring building, thence again through 
unprotected openings into another build- 
ing, from which it found its way even 
against wire glass windows, into a 
fourth structure, having by this time 
practically circled the block. and estab- 
lished a burning area of about two hun- 
dred by three hundred feet. All these 
buildings thus involved, were of non- 
fireproof construction, some being de- 
scribed as semi-mill construction. If 
there is any greater need for the pro- 
tection of exterior openings in fireproof 
buildings, it is because they are general- 
ly of greater heights, extending above 
the reach of the city fire apparatus; 
because more time is required when 
necessary to combat fire to reach the 
upper stories and therefore’ greater 
necessity for holding out the fire till 
help arrives; and because such build- 
ings usually have greater undivided 
areas and more values are at stake. 

There is a distinct warning in this 
Burlington fire that we give some 
thought to the question of the proper 
minimum distances from adjoining 
buildings at which it is reasonably safe 
to omit window protection. Practice in 
this respect, as in most other matters 
relating to building construction, is 
fixed largely by minimum legal require- 
ments; but the thoughtful owner will 
consider the actual conditions that con- 
front him and make his protection ac- 
cordingly, disregarding what was never 
intended as anything more than a limit 
of safety under any conditions. In most 
cities, the ordinances prescribe protec- 
tion against the outside hazard for 
warehouses, factories and mercantile 
buildings only; some include _ office 
buildings; it is doubtful if any apply te 
any kind of residence buildings. Gen- 
erally, buildings of fireproof construc- 
tion are exempt. 

In Chicago, when the ordinance does 
apply, it is irrespective of the height 
of the building; in Detroit, Cleveland, 
Baltimore and San Francisco, it holds 
only in case the buildings are over two 
stories high; in St. Louis, when over 
three stories; in Boston when over 
thirty feet, and in New York when over 
forty feet in height. The minimum dis- 
tance from neighboring buildings (in 
some cases, like New York, from win- 
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dows in neighboring buildings) within 
which windows may be situated, varies 
from twenty feet to forty feet, the most 
usual provision being thirty feet. 
Whether these horizontal limiting dis- 
tances affect windows that occur above 
the roof levels of neighboring buildings 
or not is uncertain, except in those few 
instances in which the law specifically 
states that it applies to all such win- 
dows, as in Baltimore, or that windows 
above a given height, for example, 
thirty feet in San Francisco and _ fifty 
feet in New York over the adjoining 
roof levels are exempt. 
Favors National Board Code 

The recommended building code of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers probably represents the most ad- 
vanced position yet taken with regard 
to the protection of exterior wall open- 
ings. It advocates approved fire doors 
or fire windows in the case of “every 
building within the fire limits, except 
churches and dwellings, * * *, on every 
exterior opening * * *, where another 
building or portion of the same build- 


ing is within fifty feet of such open- 
ing,” openings in the first story of the 
street fronts, however, being exempt; 
and this requirement is made to apply 
specifically to the openings in side walls 
overlooking and within a height of fifty 
feet above the roofs of adjoining non- 
fireproof buildings or within fifty feet 
of any skylights in the roofs of fire- 
proof buildings. The inadequacy of 
these provisions, except as the very 
least that is desirable under any condi- 
tions, is recognized by the draughts- 
man, Ira H. Woolson, for he adds as a 
cautionary note as follows: 

“It has been demonstrated many 
times that the heat from a_ burning 
building will break the windows and 
imperil an exposed building distant 60 
feet or more. The combustibility of 
the contents of the buildings and the 
direction of the wind would control re- 
sults somewhat, but the height of the 
exposed building would have even 
greater influence upon its safety. 

“The difficulty of a fire department 
maintaining its position in front of a 
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vigorously burning building in a street 
50 feet or less in width, with the wind 
blowing in that direction, is well known. 
If the fire fighting force cannot main- 
tain such a position the danger to the 
exposed building is apparent, and if the 
building is over 5 stories high the haz- 
ard of the fire entering the windows 
is greatly increased.” 

The Burlington Building was separ- 
ated from the burning block that was 
the brand that ignited its contents, in 
a street eighty feet wide; the stories 
into which the fire entered were all 
more than sixty feet vertically above 
the roof levels of the buildings imme- 
diately opposite in the direction of the 
wind (and above the roof level of any 
of the buildings in the burning block); 
it was a fireproof building and occupied 
as offices. On nearly all counts it was 
without the purview of the generally 
accepted legal requirements; and yet 
it suffered great damage and irrepar- 
able loss. It is reported that at about 
the time the window frames of the 
upper stories ignited, the heat in the 
eighty-foot street was so intense that it 
was impossible for the firemen to oper- 
ate there. Must it not be conceded 
that Mr. Woolson’s caution is exceed- 
ingly calm and none too emphatic; ana 
would not a stiffening of the legal re- 
quirements be justified in the interest 
of the public welfare? 

Efficient Protective Devices 

Much attention has been given during 
the past quarter century to the develop- 
ment of efficient protective devices. The 
pioneer of these, the tin-clad wooden 
shutter, if in its manufacture sufficient 
care has been taken in the selection 
of the materials and the closest atten. 
tion has been paid to workmanship, 
has never yet been outclassed by any 
of its younger rivals. Its unattractive 
appearance disqualifies it for use on 
the exterior openings, especially the 
street fronts, of anything but ware- 
houses and factories in districts where 
outward looks do not matter. 

The old iron swinging shutter, also 
one of the early devices, is similarly 
lacking in aesthetic qualities, but has 
gone into disuse, at least where effici- 
ency is desired, because in supplying 
that efficiency, it has become too heavy 
to be manageable. Steel rolling shut- 
ters are being made that aré giving 
satisfaction. In the Burlington Building 
this type of protection, automatic in 
action, was used on the ventilating fan 
intakes and successfully kept the fire 
out of the fan rooms. 

The hollow-metal window glazed with 
wire glass has in recent years been 
received with great favor. It has the 
very decided advantage over any forms 
of swinging shutter that it is more 
likely to be closed when called upon 
for service. At any rate, it can easily 
be made automatic in action. Like all 
really good devices, it must be care- 
fully made and the details of construe 
tion must have close attention. Its out- 
standing weakness is the inability of 
the glass to prevent the transmission 
of heat, permitting the ignition of any 
combustible’ materials that may be lo- 
cated near the window. Then too, tnw 
glass when exposed to high tempera- 
tures will soften and draw out of the 
frames, unless the individual panes are 
kept small, the usually accepted maxi- 
mum size being 720 square inches. 

A form of .window protection that 
has been frequently suggested, and as 
a matter of fact, has been actually tried 
to a limited extent, is the so-called 
outside water curtain. Such experience 
as there has been so far, is not very 
convincing. In several light exposures, 
it seems to have proven effectual, but 
other cases are reported where it has 
utterly failed. 

Great hopes are placed in possible 
combinations of metal and wire glass 
windows with water curtains or some 
other type of water spray to keep the 
glass cool, or with some form of auto- 
matic shutter that would fortify the 
window when fire puts it to the test. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the importance of the materials and of 
the details of construction and care in 
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workmanship, in the manufacture and 
installation of these protective devices. 
Complete failure may result, in an 
otherwise excellent article, for the lack 
of attention to every feature. For the 
layman, in the selection of window pro- 
tection, the label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories is a safe guide as to the 
efficiency of any particular make. In- 
formation’as to the suitability of the 
kind of protection for certain locations 
and conditions may also be had from 
the same source, 

In the foregoing paragraphs, we have 


dealt with an important phase of fire 
prevention. It is but one of many that 
must have attention before we may 


reach that point when we can feel safe 
and secure in our life and property 
against the ravages of fire. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY HANDBOOK 


Issued to Show the Necessity of Safety 
Lights and Signals 


An elaborate handbook has been is- 
sued, taking up various complex prob- 
lems in the development of safe regula- 
tions for traffic, by the American Gas 
Accumulator Company, of EKlizabeth, N. 
J. The booklet takes up various specific 
problems of difficult crossings and 
shows how they may be made safe by 
means of standard regulation. 

The necessity of traffic engineering as 
a scientific basis for the safe operation 
of highways is shown to be a necessity 
and the engineers of the company have 
been at work for years on actual prob- 
lems of perfecting an adequate system 
of lights and signals. 

A series of cuts illustrate the points 
of suggestions made for traffic regula- 
tion, and show how they prevent reck- 
less cutting of corners and diagonal 
crossings by pedestrians. This book is 
the first of a series taking up the matter 
of highway safety. 


About 70% of the stock of the very 
prosperous Continental Casualty Com- 
pany is owned by officers and executives 
of the company, and they are ail on one 
floor. 


MILLARD FORM ON 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 
BEFORE BOTH UNIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


basis when he gives his insurance to 
the agent, but in case of a loss the 
assured usually collects for both profits 
and expense, although the latter is 
really not covered when the size of the 
line is taken into consideration. This 
is poor underwriting, as the companies 
have learned by experience. 

The Millard form separates the ex- 
pense and profits items, which permits 
of an equitable contract for both the 
company and the assured. 

The form also does away 
necessity for seasonal forms. 

“Due Diligence” Phrase Left Out 

In duration of liability the Millard 
form does not use the expression 
“due diligence” in such a sentence as 
“which liability shall continue for such 
length of time as may be required with 
due diligence.” 
that the phrase “due diligence” de- 
tracts from any requirement that may 
be taken as to time. Some forms use 
the expression “may be required,” but 
the Millard form makes this more man- 
datory by the wording “should be re- 
quired,” under which the length ,of time 
required may be appraised. 

Another feature of the Millard form 
is a paragraph protecting the company 
in case two or more plants or properties 
are covered. 

The form also provides for safekeep- 
ing of the books, making their produc- 
tion after the loss compulsory. 

Text of the Millard Form 
The form reads as follows: 
Use and Occupancy 
$ On profits from the use and 


with the 


Adjusters have found . 


occupancy of : situate 

If the said building, the machinery, 
furniture or fixtures therein be so dam- 
aged or destroyed by fire during the 
term of this policy as to necessitate a 


total or partial suspension of opera- 
tions, this company shall, as herein- 
after provided, be liable under this 


policy for tne loss of net profits on 
operations thereby prevented, which lia- 
bility shall continue for such length 
of tinre, not limited by the expiration 
of this policy, as should be required 
with the aid of all facilities or ma- 
terials available to the assured to re- 
place said building, machinery, furni- 
ture and fixtures, to the extent that 
they are damaged or destroyed by fire. 

In event of a total prevention of oper- 
ations, liability therefor, for each worn- 
ing day of twenty-four hours, shall not 
exceed 1-300ths of the above amount, 
nor the actual loss sustained of daily 
net profit. 

During the time of a partial suspen- 
sion of operations, liability under this 
policy, for each such working day, shall 
not exceed that proportion of the per 
diem liability which would have been 
incurred by a total suspension of opera- 
tions which the decrease in daily pro- 
duction or sales bears to the average 
of the daily production or sales for such 
time preceding the fire as should be re- 
quired to resume full operations. 

The probable profit that would have 
been realized during the time of pre- 
vention of operations shall, if the plant 
has been in operation prior to the fire 
for that length of time, and for the 
same period of the preceding year prior 
and subsequent to the date of the fire, 
be ascertained as follows: 

First: Determine the length of time 
necessary to restore the said property 
as provided, 

Second: Ascertain the average daily 
profit for that length of time prior to 
the fire. 

Third: Ascertain the average daily 
profit for the same period of time of 
the preceding year before date of fire, 
and the average daily profit for the 
same number of days of the preceding 
year after the date of the fire. 

Fourth: Increase or decrease the 
average daily net profit prior to the 
fire by the percentage of the increase 
or decrease of the profit of the previ- 
ous year after the date of the fire as 
compared with the average profit for 
the same length of time of that year 
prior to the date of the fire. 

If the said plant has not been in 
operation prior to the fire as above 
required or for only a part of the length 


of time necessary for the resumption 
of operations, the amount of profit, if 
any, that would have been realized dur- 
ing the time of prevention of opera- 
tions by fire, shall be determined by 
evidence satisfactory to the company, 
which shall include the result of any 
operations within such length of time. 

$ On expense of the said 
operations which necessarily continues, 
from which no benefit is derived, lia- 
bility for which shall not exceed 
1-300ths of said amount tor any one day 
of twenty-four hours and shall attach 
only to such operating expenses as are 
included in deductions in the ascertain- 
ment of net profit, and to such expense 
as would have been earned if operations 
had not been reduced or prevented by 
fire. 

Liability hereunder shall not exceed 
the amount of insurance by this policy 
on any item, nor a greater proportion 
of any loss thereon than this insurance 
shall bear to all insurance thereon, 
Whether valid or not, covering in any 
manner the loss insured against. 

There shall be no liability under this 
policy for profit or expense for such 
time as operations would, for any rea- 


son, have ceased if a fire had not 
occurred, 
If this policy covers upon two or 


more plants or properties, this company 
shall be liable for no greater propor- 
tion of any loss than the amount of 
this policy bears to the value of the 
Use and Occupancy of all the properties 
to which this insurance relates. 

Operations by the assured elsewhere 
than in the above described building, 
during and because of any suspension 
of operations in said building by fire, 
shall be considered the same as if 
therein, to the extent. of the profit real- 
ized therefrom. 

The insured hereunder shall keep and 
produce books and inventories which 
shall show a complete record of all 
business transacted and of all expense 
of conducting the business for at least 
two years prior to any loss, or from 
the commencement of the business, if 
less than two years prior thereto. Upon 
the occurrence of a loss, failure to pro- 
duce such books and records for the 
inspection of this company upon request 
shall render this policy null and void. 

If the assured and this company do 
not agree as to any question affecting 
the amount of loss, the same shall be 
determined by appraisers in the man- 
ner provided by the policy to which 
this form is attached, the provisions of 
which policy shall govern in all matters 
pertaining to this insurance, except as 
herein otherwise providea, 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


More than a Century of Service 
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PROGRESSIVE ANNUAL STATEMENT 


danuary |, 1922 
CASH CAPITAL $ 2,000,000.00 
ASSETS 10,944,349.77 
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“STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 16% 
Entered United States 1854 


Losses Paid - - - $130,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $50,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 
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Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man’”’— 


the open sesame 
te every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


bon Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD President 
RED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 
95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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Occasionally the editor of The East- 
ern Underwriter lets me talk about my 
own business, which isn’t strange when 
you come to think of it, for advertising 
is everybody’s business, so here goes. 

I was lately discussing publicity mat- 
ters with the president of a well known 
casualty company, and he said this: 
“We believe that our organization can 
be better served in this capacity by a 
man who works within our own com- 
pany, for he then understands the spirit 
of our organization.” 


Now, up to a certain point the gentle- 
man is right, but what I would like to 
ask is this: 

What individual made the greatest 
contribution to the spread of Christian 
religion? Was it one of the apostles 
who sat within the inner circle and at 
all times was close to its Head, or was 
it St. Paul, who came along afterwards 
and had never had the privilege of per- 
sonally knowing its first Great Teacher 
and Executive? 

No Monopoly on Good Advertising Ideas 


I have no quarrel with advertising 
managers of insurance companies. Many 
of them I know personally and have the 
greatest respect for their vision and 
capacity, but no man can give birth to 
all the good advertising ideas’ that 
march down the road and the “spirit of 
the organization” may well be picked 
up, understood and put into successful 
action by the specialist, the man on the 
outside, who, although he may never 
have aligned himseif with any one com- 
pany or taken a desk near to the chief 
executive, is, nevertheless, often able 
to grasp the fundamentals of the situa- 
tion and furnish an occasional idea that 
may be exceedingly helpful. 

Another thing—the man who is hitch- 
ed all day to a desk frequently gets a 
hit stale and often, oh very often, he 
has never enjoyed the experience of 
having been on the outside and in the 
first-line trenches faced the often over- 
whelming barrage of red hot competi- 
tive selling. 

A Good Word for Veterans 


Every man who prepares printed sales 
material for an insurance company 
should be a veteran. He should wear 
well-earned service’ stripes on _ his 
sleeves and maybe wear a Croix de 
Guerre on his breast; then if in addi- 
tion he has the Divine gift of making 
people want things through the use of 
the written and printed word he can 
successfully serve and it will make no 
difference whether his office hours are 
from nine ’till five at the little flat-top 
desk in the company’s inner sanctum, 
or whether he works out his good ideas 
on the golf links or while whipping a 
trout stream in a far-away wilderness. 

The main thing is can he do it? 

When Irvin Cobb writes a splendid 


EKERN PLANS FOR ELECTION 
Herman L. Ekern, of the law firm of 
Ekern, Myers & Janisch, has withdrawn 
from active conduct of his business con- 
nection with the mutuals in order to 
carry on a campaign for election to the 
post of Attorney General on the Repub- 
lican ticket. The mutual associations 
have opened an office for the conduct 
of their business in charge of H. P. 
Janisch, a partner of Mr. Ekern. Mr. 
Janisch will withdraw from the law firm 
in order to carry on his new work. 
‘Irwin A. Myers will thus be the lead- 
ing man in the legal end of the work, 
although Mr. Ekern will continue to rep- 
resent the mutuals in important matters 
and matters of legislation. 





and compelling story for the “Saturday 
Evening Post” (and an advertising 
effort should: be all of that) he doesn’t 
do it by sitting at a desk in the Curtis 
Publishing Company’s offices. 

One more suggestion and I am 
through: It has always seemed to me 
that the man on the outside who had 
made a careful study and analysis of 
advertising problems in other fields is 
often in the position to make valuable 
suggestions along the lines of insur- 
ance publicity, and lest anyone should 
feel that this article is an effort on my 
part to solicit business I will merely 
say that it isn’t, as I will prove by fur- 
nishing to any company desiring the 
information the names of about a halt 
dozen high grade producers of real ad- 
vertising messages, and so far as I know 
there are not Any more than that in the 


whole U. S. A. 


David G. Cameron, special agent of 
the Superior Fire of Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed special agent for the 
Eastern Department of the National Se- 
curity Fire of Omaha. The latter con- 
cern is controlled and managed by the 
Insurance Company of North America 


and Mr. Cameron will maintain his 
headquarters at the firm’s offices in 
Philadelphia. 





TO HAVE $500,000 CAPITAL 

Henry Evans, chairman of the board 
of the companies known as the ‘“Amer- 
ica Fore Group,” announces that the 
capital of the Farmers Insurance Com- 
pany of Cedar Rapids will be increased 
to $500,000 and the surplus will be 
made a like sum. 





RATES ON HOTELS REDUCED 


Fire insurance rates on _ fireproof 
hotels and contents in Chicago have 
been reduced, reflecting a favorable 


experience on the class. The reduction 
consists chiefly in the elimination 
the charge for non-hazardous store oc- 
cupancies on the ground floor. 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


New York State Fire Insurance Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, Illinois 





of 


. CRUOM & FORSTER 


GENERAL AGENTS 
110 WILLIAM STREET 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins, Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States Lloyds, Inc., N. Y. 


H. JUNKER, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


HINES BROS., Managers, Texas Department, McKinney, Texas 





NEW YORK CITY 


Guaranty 


Fire Assurance Corp., 
New 


York 
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Company’s Own Ad Men | 


Prove Most Effective 


ADVANTAGE OVER OUTSIDERS 


Possess Best Opportunities for Knowing 


Insurance Advertising Require- 
ments; Also Possess Outside 
Slant 


By Roosevelt L. Clark, Advertis- 
ing Manager of America 
Fore Group 
Mr. Walker speaks as an advertising 
man “on the outside.” I am answering 
him as one who is sitting at the little 





Roosevelt L. Clark, advertising 
manager of the America Fore 
group, is an unusually talented 
young man who has made a dis- 
tinct success handling the adver- 
tising of that important group of 
companies. His experience has par- 
ticularly fitted him for the post. 


The Eastern Underwriter asked 
him to reply to Mr. Walker's 
article. 











roll-top right near the heart of an insur- 
ance group. 

In the first place there is a vast dif- 
ference between the insurance adver- 
tising man who is essentially an insur- 
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ance man, who hag stepped from the 
underwriter’s chair to either part or 
full time as advertising man, and the 
advertising specialist who, after years 
“on the outside and in the first line 
trenches—of red hot competitive sell- 
ing” has been beguiled into taking over 
the big job of successfully advertising 
an insurance company. Let’s drop the 
former and compare the latter to “the 
man on the outside’ who, I gather, 
works in an agency-——one of the fore- 
most, for the sake of argument. 

We will take it for granted that this 
insurance advertising man has sur- 
rounded himself, in his new capacity, 
with others, men like those who were 
under him before he came with the in- 
surance company. Then he_ begins 
absorbing insurance. At close range 
and by degrees he ferrets out the in- 
tricacies of the business. Secrets of 
agency connections and disconnectiong 
are whispered in his ear. He becomes 
intimate with insurance. 

This process will last as long as he 
remains with insurance, executives of 
his company are in the same boat there, 
but after a year of study and observ- 
ance, the result is an insurance adver- 
tising specialist. 

I claim that this man is indispensable 
to the advertising of an insurance com- 
pany. If the company is using “Satur- 
day Evening Post” full pages and all 
that goes with them of course the or- 
ganization of an agency is also indis- 
pensable, but if this is not being done 
the Home Office Advertising Depart- 
ment is sufficient to the company. In 
either case the advertising man at the 
company’s desk is absolutely necessary. 

To write insurance copy there are 
three requisites under which, I believe, 
“the inside man” can easily qualify. 
These are a complete knowledge of in- 
surance, a thorough grounding in the 
principles of advertising, and “the out- 
side slant.” 


C. R. Rikel Company, Brooklyn agents 
established last February, have been ap- 
pointed representatives of the Automo- 
bile Insurance Company of Hartford as 
Eastern district fire agents. C. R. Rikel 
has been engaged in the Brooklyn field 
for a number of years. Louis H. Cohen 
and Harry K. Rees, both Brooklyn 
agency men, became associated with the 
company shortly after its organization 
and have combined, making an aggres- 
sive and successful organization. 





NEW PITTSBURGH AGENCY 
The McKnight-Miller Company is the 
name of the new agency in the Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh. Paul C. McKnight, 
Jobn D. C. Miller and Charles Fleming, 
experienced insurance men, are mem- 
bers: of the firm. 





TRANSFERRED TO FRISCO 


A. R. Baumann, who has been assvu- 


ciated with the New York office of 
Joseph Froggatt & Company, has been 
transferred to San Francisco and an- 
other Eastern man who will go there 
is Allen 5. Doty. 
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Beautiful New Home 
For Standard of N. J. 


STEADY GROWTH OF COMPANY 
Assets Under Prior Regime Have 
Grown to $1,618,270; Has Good 
Executive Staff 


Having outgrown the capacity of its 
home on West State street, the Stand- 
ard Fire Insurance Company of New 


William A. MacCrellish property and 
the house there is now being razed to 
accommodate the improvement 

The new building, which will be two 
stories in height, will have a frontage 
of 60 feet and a depth of 100 feet. Brick 
and limestone will be used in the con- 
struction. The building was designed 
by William A. Klemann, architect, and 
will be thoroughly modern and is de- 
signed to meet the requirements of the 
company. 

The “first floor will house the officers 
and a portion of the working force. The 














NEW HOME OF STANDARD FIRE OF NEW JERSEY 


Jersey is about to have a modern struc- 
ture erected on North Clinton avenue 
at a cost of approximately $100,000. The 
contracts for the construction of the 
new home for the company will be let 
this week and work started immediate- 
ly. It is planned to have the building 
completed February 1. The site select- 
ed for the building was formerly the 


second floor will contain the directors’ 
special agents’ room, ladies’ retiring 
room, loss department, and the staff of 
underwriters. The basement will con- 
tain room for storage and an up-to-date 
printing establishment. 
Incorporated in 1868 

The Standard Fire Insurance Com- 

pany of New Jersey, was incorporated 





| 0. J. PRIOR, President 


| INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON. N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 














United States Branch 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 





INOORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 




















by an act of the Legislature approved 
February 27, 1868. The first office of 
the company was in the Chancery Build- 
ing, which stood on the site of the pres- 
ent home of the Trenton Trust Com- 
pany. s3usiness was conducted there 
until early in 1874, when it removed to 
11 West State street, now owned by 
Scott Taylor, Jr. From there it was 
removed in the spring of 1906 to its 
present location, 15 West State street, 
in a white marble structure of magnifi- 
cent architecture, 


The original incorporators and. or- 
ganizers were: Ferdinand W. Roebling, 
John C. Cook, William Boswell, Charles 
Bechtel, Robert C. Bellville, John P. 
Raum, Benjamin O. Tyler, Daniel Pe- 
ters, Henry Denison, W. D. Oliphant, 
Crowell Marsh, Samuel Prior, Edward 
H. Stokes, Washington A. Roebling, Jo- 
seph G. Brearley, William Dolton, Philip 
P. Dunn, Sylvester Dana, William L. 
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Dayton, Adam Exton, Israel Howell, 
Woodbury D. Holt, James C. Manning, 
Randolph H. Moore, Lewis Parker and 
Alexander C. Yard. 

The first president of the company 
was Jacob R. Freese and the second, 
William Dolton, assumed the office in 
February, 1872, and continued until the 
election of William C. Lawrence, May 
20, 1895. Mr. Lawrence held office until 
his retirement in May, 1919. He was 
succeeded by the late Jonathan’ H. 
Blackwell, who served until his death, 
November 19, 1919. Owen J. Prior was 
the next president and still serves the 
company in that capacity. The first 
vice-president of the company was J. C. 
Cook, followed by James GC. Manning, 
Ferdinand W. Roebling, Karl G. Roeb- 
ling and Colonel Washington A. Roeb- 
ling, who serves. The first treasurer 
of the company was P. C. Onderdunk, 
followed by Alexander GC. Yard, Lewis 
Parker and Fred W. Wright, who still 
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serves. The first secretary was B. O. 
Tyler, followed by Joseph B. Wright, 
William M. Lindsay, Samuel E. Burr, 
I. W. Rogers, O. J. Prior and William 
M. Crozer, who still serves. 
Prominent Officers 

In recent years rapid strides have 
been made by the company, which is 
now rated as one of the strongest and 








O. J. PRIOR 


most prosperous corporations of its kind 
in the country. Its last annual state- 
ment, as published January 1, 1922, 
shows its assets aggregate $1,618,270.76; 











W. M. CROZER 


its cash capital $200,000, and its surplus 
to policyholders is $837,894.33. 

The officers of the company are: 
Owen J. Prior, president; Colonel Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, first vice-president; 
F. W. Wright, second vice-president and 
treasurer; W. M. Crozer, secretary, and 
R. J. Carey, assistant secretary. The 
directors are: Colonel Washington A. 
Roebling, Huston Dixon, R. V. Kuser, 
N. L. Petty, W. T. White, B. B. Dins- 
more, S. Scammell, S. Roebling, F. W. 
Roebling, Jr., O. D. Wilkinson, H. W. 
Cook, O. J. Prior, E. B. Parsons, J. W. 
Manning, H. B. Tobin and W. H. 
Brokaw, Jr. 

Under the present organization all 
officers are active, and in addition there 
are six special agents. The clerical 
force of the home office consists of 
thirty-five persons, in addition to the 
officers. 

: Until 1907, the company only operated 
In New Jersey. It is now well estab- 
lished in the states of New York, Penn- 
Sylvania, Massachusetts, Ohio, Mary- 
land, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota and contemplate doing 
business in Connecticut, Colorado, Wis- 
consin, Virginia, West Virginia and Mis- 
Sissippi during the next year. The 





agents representing the company re- 
porting to the home office consist of 700. 
The President 

Owen J. Prior, president, was born in 
Jersey City, September 29, 1872. After 
a high school education, he became an 
employe of the Niagara Caledonian com- 
bination in New York City, during his 
employment taking the law course at 








KF. W. WRIGHT 


Columbia University. After field experi- 
ence, he went with the New Brunswick 
Insurance Company as manager, where 
the late F. W. Roebling, attracted by his 














R. J. CAREY 


successful efforts, secured him in April, 
1909, to associate with the management 
as managing underwriter of the Stand- 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
CR I OO NS 8 a anc decaccneecanasiansasdeasicnces $2,600, 000.69 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
MAUI ag di cacicutdcdcciasaasad bakddataddeacedutaastdede 15,754,759.88 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims..................... éwkeaia 3,251,740.70 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities.....................0. 6,104,998.40 


Total Assets January 1, 1921. 


H. A, Smith, Presideat S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ase’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Asst, Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$8,604,998.40 








«+. $27,111,498.98 
R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec'y 











FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 
Assets, $2,743,342.03 





INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

OF YORK, ENGLAND 

FIRE, LIGHTNING, SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 
AND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 


U. S. BRANCH, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers.ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mer. 


Liabilities, $1,644,822.39 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 


METROPOLITAN ...ccccccccccccee Willard S. Brown & Co............ New York, N. Y. 
PACTIPIC COAST  occcccccscccccece EEE SE “a caececéscdcuwavede San Francisco, Cal. 
CAROLINA-VIRGINIA ......+--- pO SS ee aa Greensboro, N. C, 

SOUTHEASTERN  .ccocccccccccces ee ea Atlanta, Ga. 

LA. & MISSISSIPPI. .....cccccees OM es adascencddcacceesace New Orleans, La. 


Established 1624 


WALLACE KELLY, Branch Secretary. 
Surplus, $1,098,519.64 





ard. He became its secretary May, 
1912, and president, February, 1920. 

Mr. Prior is not only an underwriter 
and executive of much more than usual 
ability, but he has always shown @ 
sympathetic interest in the younger 
men of the business, many of whom now 
in important positions, owe inspiration 
and guidance to him, His own experl- 
ence was a hard fight, in which he 
triumphed over odds. He progressed 
step by step because he mastered each 
task, winning friends as he went along, 
and qualifying himself for higher dtities, 
noted for always endeavoring to con- 
duct the business of his company in a 
clean, upright manner. During his con- 
nection with the Standard, the assets 
of the company have grown from $734,- 
635.09 to $1,618,270.76; the reinsurance 
reserve trom $312,911.12 to $683,839.38, 
and net surplus to policyholders from 
$180,050.70 to $637,894.33. 

Mr. Prior has been signally honored 
this year by being reappointed as a 
member of the Finance Committee of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit 
ers. He is aiso guardian of the New 
York Pond of the Blue Goose, a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Sub- 
urban Fire Insurance Exchange of New 
York City, and also a member of the 
Western Insurance Bureau of Chicago. 

Original Incorporator 

Colonel Washingten A. Roebling, tf 
the John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
is the only living member of the original 
incorporators, having served as a direc- 
tor since February, 1868. He was elect- 
ed first vice-president in February, 1922, 
and still serves in that capacity. 

Secretary William M. Crozer was born 
in Trenton within a stone’s throw of 
the company’s new cffice. He attended 
the State Model School, Trenton Acad- 











COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 
The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 

T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 








LANSING, MICHIGAN 


























emy, Pennington Seminary, Freehold In- 
stitute and finished with a course at the 
Rider Business College. His first busi- 
ness experience was as clerk and tele- 
graph operator for a mining company 
near Woodstock, Va., and came to the 
Standard office September, 1883. In 1889 
he resigned to accept a position with 
the Imperial Insurance Company, New 
York, where he remained four years as 
inspector in the metropolitan district. 
During his absence from the Standard 
office he also served as special agent 
for the Manchester Insurance Company 
and the Union Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia. He returned to the Stand- 
ard office in 1904 as special agent and 
was made assistant secretary and gen- 
eral agent in 1912 and promoted to sec- 
retary in 1920. During Mr. Crozer’s 
thirty-nine years’ connection with the 
business he has served in practically 
all its branches. 

Fred W. Wright, second vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, was born in Morris- 
ville, Pa. He attended the schools in 
that locality and finished his education 
with a general business course at the 
Stewart Business College in 1892. From 
college he went to the Standard office, 
where he has remained continuously. 
Mr. Wright was made assistant secre- 
tary in 1900, treasurer in 1906, and 
second vice-president and treasurer ip 
1920. 

Richard J. Carey has been with the 
company eighteen years, coming from 
the J. G. Brill Car Company of Phila- 
delphia, where he was employed as 
stenographer for a year after gradua- 
tion from the Rider-Moore & Stewart 
Schools. Mr. Carey started with the 
Standard as stenographer, has since 
served in various branches, and was 
elected assistant secretary in 1917. 


MARINE INSTITUTE ELECTIONS 


McGee Re-elected President; Standing 
Committees Appointed; Routine 
Business Handled 


William H. McGee was re-elected 
president of the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters at the annual 
meeting on Monday. The other officers 
are: Louis F. Burke, vice-president, 
and Chas. R. Page, secretary-treasurer. 
The following standing committees were 
appointed: 

On Admissions—A. D. McGee, F. H. 
Cauty and W. W. Parsons. 

On Forms and Claims—H. H. Reed, 
W. J. Roberts and §S. Bird. 

On Legislation—L. F. Burke, Douglas 
F. Cox and W. L. H. Simpson. 

Business was of a purely routine na- 
ture, the annual reports of committees 
and the election of officers and direc- 
tors constituting the principal work of 
the meeting. 
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Spier and West Quit 
Importers & Exporters 


AGENTS FOR THE NORTH RIVER 
Occupy Same Offices as Heretofore; 
Importers Has Retired From 

Active Marine Field 

S. Spier and Converse ID. West, 
their 
connections as marine underwriters for 
the North River 
At the same time they severed 


Jesse 


on Monday of this week began 


Insurance Company. 
their 
associations with the Importers & Ex- 
retirea 
from. active under- 
Messrs, Spier and West have 
the 
have leased 
Importers & 
headquarters, 


porters which company has 


marine insurance 
writing. 

formed a partnership to handle 
North 
the ground 


Exporters as 


River business and 
floor of the 
their own 


taking over the thirty-four members of 
the former Trans-Marine Underwriting 
Agency staff. Until further notice Spier 
& West will continue to occupy these 
offices and to write there all the marine 
risks for the North River. 

With the retirement of the Importers 
& Exporters from active marine insur- 
ance Beaver Street witnesses the drop- 
the upon the World 
drama portraying the rapid 
fall of independent insur- 
ance companies. It is one more argu- 
ment the that 
marine insurance is a fatal undertaking 
for the inexperienced, and even the ex- 
perienced, in times of sporadic expan- 
sions of business and as rapid contrac- 
tions. The Importers one of the 
companies that yegistered a- marked 
success for several years and its with- 
drawal now has created somewhat of a 
surpris? in marine circles. 

Some indication of the afore-men- 
tioned change was carried in the an- 
nouncements of the Importers & Ex- 
porters elections held last month, when 
both Mr. Spier and Mr. Wesi resigned 
their official positions. They still re- 
tain’ their connections as directors of 
the company and wil) wind up the ma- 
rine business now on the books. The 
old business will be allowed to run off, 
while,the open policies have been trans- 
ferred to the North River. None of the 
outstanding risks have been reinsured. 
The Importers & Exporters now occu- 
pies the upper floors of their building. 
No one has been secured to fill the 
position left vacant by the resignation 
of P. A. Cosgrove, head of the fire un- 
derwriting department. 


ping of curtain 
War 


and 


rise 
marine 


supporting contention 


was 





HEARING ON MARINE BILL 


Proposed Uniform State Measure Up 
For Discussion Before Commis- 
sioners Here Next Friday 


A general hearing upon the proposed 
uniform state marine insurance law will 
be held next Friday, October 13, at 10 
o'clock at the Hotel Astor before the 
special committee of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners. 
Chairman Stoddard, Jr., New York Su- 
perintendent, in announcing the hear- 
ing, extended a cordial invitation for ali 
to attend who are interested in this pro- 
posed piece of legislation. It is certain 
that a large delegation of local marine 
underwriters will be there to speak in 
support of the measure and to explain 


its various clauses to the commis- 
sioners, 


McGee Gets Goldby 
As New Underwriter 


WAS WITH LONDON ASSURANCE 


Englishman Has Had ‘Twenty-one 
Years’ Experience in Marine; 
Has Pleasing Personality 


C. L. Goldby is the new marine under- 
writer that William 
H. McGee and whose arrival has been 
expected and 


is associated with 


has excited comment in 
the local market for several weeks. Mr. 
Goldby came last week and is now pass- 
ing upon cargo applications, occupy- 
ing the desk room that formerly wis 
allotted to Eugene J. Coleman. One of 
the partitions of Mr. Coleman's private 
office has been removed, also those of 
the adjoining offices, so that Mr. McGee, 
Mr. Goldby and Mr. Jackson all occupy 
one large spacious room. 

Mr. Goldby’s qualifications as a 
marine underwriter and his prestige in 
this market are established automati- 
cally by virtue of his connection with 
such a prominent and popular under- 
writing office as Wm. H. McGee & Co. 
Mr. McGee is recognized as a marine 
insurance executive who searches for 
the best talent available. He has had 
associated with him generally in the 
past underwriters and loss departmen’ 
men of the highest ability, and in going 
far afield this summer for an under- 
writes to fill the vacant niche in his 
underwriting family, it is assumed that 
he sought a man of sterling quality. 

For twenty-one years Mr. Goldby was 
associated in London with the London 
Assurance, and at the time of his resig 
nation was acting deputy of the marine 
department. For the bulk of his insur- 
ance career he specialized in cargo cov- 
erage and was fortunate in working 
with several leading underwriters of the 
last generation. During the war Mr. 
Goldby served his country as a lieuten- 
ant in the navy, returning to marine 
insurance with the demobilization of 
the military forces. 

Affable and with a personality 
tinctly appealing. Mr. Goldby should 
encounter no difficulty in bheeoming 
acclimated to the New York marine 
market and in making friends with the 
leading brokers and their representa- 


dis- 


tives. One ill-mannered attempt by a 
local shipping contemporary to em- 
barrass the new underwriter and his 


superior by drawing a cartoon based 
upon the moth-eaten and shop-worn con- 
ception of an Englishman proved a 
boomerang. Instead of arousing the 
anger that undoubtedly was expected, 
the drawing so amused Mr. Goldby that 
he has purchased several extra copies 
to be sent to England. Seemingly, it 
pays to advertise! 
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Foreign Connections and Annual 
Statements of New Marine Bill 


Title XIl.—Establishment of 


Connections 
Section 34. Agencies of Domestic In- 
surer Outside United States 

Any domestic insurer authorized to 
write insurance or reinsurance within 
this state may establish and maintain 
one or more agencies beyond the United 
States for the transaction of its lawful 
business upon such terms and _ condi- 
tions as it may prescribe and may omit 
from its annual report the transactions 
by any such agency, if beyond the North 
American Continent, for six months pre- 
vious to the time when the report is 
made, but such omitted transactions 
shall be included in the next annual re- 
port. If such insurer is required by the 
foreign nation within which it transacts 
business to make a deposit in the 
securities of its own Government, or 
otherwise, the excess of such deposit 
over the local reserve liability, com- 
puted according to the terms of this 
act, shall be allowed as an asset in the 
insurer’s home statement. The insurer 
shall also be allowed to include in its 
admitted assets all agents’ balances in 
foreign countries which are collectible 
and which are not more than one hun- 
dred and eighty days past due. 

Section 35. Organization of Domestic 
Companies to Do Business Out- 
side United States 
Marine insurance corporations to en- 
gage exclusively in the writing of ma- 
rine insurance in foreign countries, may 
be organized within this state in the 
same manner and under the same con- 
ditions as provided under this act for 
corporations to write risks within the 


Foreign 


United States. The capital stock of 
such marine insurance’ corporations 


may be owned by any American cor- 
poration or corporations engaged in the 
same or other kinds of insurance and 
such owning or holding companies shall 
be given credit for the stock so owned 
as admitted or lawful assets when ren- 
dering their financial statements to the 
Commissioner of Insurance. Any cor- 
poration organized under this section 
shall pay taxes and fees as provided 
under Title X of this act, and shall com- 
ply with and receive the benefit of all 











GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 








Organized 1824 


UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., 
of NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1872 Incorporated 1918 


1-3 So. William St. 


Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Incorporated 1886 


THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAd 
(Marine Department) 
Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 






































other sections of this act so far as the 
same may be applicable. 
Title Xlil.—Annual Statements; 
ing of Classified Records 
Section 36. Forms of Report to Be Fur- 
nished to the Commissioner 
of Insurance 


Keep- 


The Commissioner of Insurance shall 
cause to be prepared and furnished to 
every insurer organized under the laws 
of this state or, in the case of a licensed 


alien insurer, having its principal 
United States branch office therein, 


printed forms of the reports and state- 
ments required of such insurers. He 
may make such changes, from time to 
time, in the form of the same as shall 
seem to him best adapted to elicit from 
such insurers a true exhibit of their 
condition in respect to the several mat- 
ters which they are required to report, 
or in respect to any other matters 
which he may deem material. The re- 
port of any insurer, the capital or assets 
of which are composed in whole or in 
part of notes, shall, in addition to the 
foregoing, exhibit the amount of notes 
originally forming its capital, and also 
what proportion of such notes is still 
held by such insurer and held as capital. 

In case of an alien insurer, such re- 
port with respect to the business done 
and assets held by or for such insurer, 
shall contain a statement of the busi- 
ness done and assets held by or for it 
within the United States for the pro- 
tection of all policyholders residing 
within the United States, and shall not 
contain any statement in regard to its 
assets and business elgewhere, except 
that such report shall contain a state- 
ment of all its insurance transactions 
outside of the United States with in- 
sured corporations, partnerships, asso- 
ciations or individuals resident within 
the United States, and affecting risks 
resident, lecated or originating in the 
United States, notwithstanding such 
transactions were not done through an 
attorney, manager or agent of such in- 
surer within the United States; and 
such insurer shall as to all such trans- 


actions report premiums, pay taxes 
thereon, and hold reserves thereon, 
and such corporation — shall be 


charged with the same duties and lia- 
bilities, and its policyholders resident 
within the United States shall have the 
same rights, as if such transactions had 
been done through its attorney, man- 
ager or agent within the United States. 
Provided, that when an insurer licensed 
to issue policies in this state shall re- 
insure any marine risks with an alien 
insurer licensed to transact business 
in this state, other than through its 
attorney, manager or agent in the 
United States, under a contract which 
provides that losses thereunder shall 
not be collectible out of, nor chargeable 
against, the assets of said insurer in 
the United States, the ceding insurer, 
as to the portion of such marine risks 
so ceded, shall be charged with un- 
earned premium liability and shall re 
port and pay taxes thereon, but the in- 
surer to which the business is ceded 
shall not be charged with unearned 


premium liability nor required to report 
or pay taxes on account of such marine 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Should Be Liable For 
Errors of Management 


VIEWS OF SOME UNDERWRITERS 








Marine Men Believe This Exemption 
in Bills of Lading is Unfair 
Shifting of Burden 


Behind the four resolutions intro- 
duced by the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters at the hearings 
in Washington on the liability of car- 
riers for loss or damage to cargoes at 
sea lay a desire by certain underwriters 
to formulate more drastic rules govern-. 
ing the carrying trade. Even the resu- 
lutions that were made public contain- 
ed such severe and radical sugges- 
tions, from the point of view of the 
steamship owners, that they became 
the principal topic of discussion for 
several hours and drew expressions of 
opinion from the representatives of 
practically every important shipping 
and manufacturing organization in the 
country. The principal resolution 
recommended that steamship companies 
be held liable for the safety of cargoes 
from the time they left the shippers’ 
hands until accepted by the consignees. 

At one or more committee meetings 
in New York prior to the Washington 
hearings it was suggested, according to 
reliable reports, that the Institute ad- 
vocate that the Rules for the Carriage 
of Cargo by Sea ask for the deletion of 
the clause in bills of lading which ex- 
empts carriers from liability for losses 
caused by negligence or carelessness in 
the management of the vessel. 

When the Harter Act was first framed 
and before Congress for action the ex- 
emptions clause freed carriers from re- 
sponsibility for losses due to errors in 
navigation, providing the ship was sea- 
worthy, the theory being that the owner 
of a ship should not be made to stand 
for losses caused by the ignorance or 
carelessness of members of the crew 
after the vessel had left port and his 
direct jurisdiction. The justice of this 
contention was admitted willingly by 
all parties, but as the story runs, just 
before the bill was passed this addi- 
tional section was slipped in, further 





MODEL MARINE BILL 
(Continued from page 26) 


risks, anything in this act to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Section 37. Keeping of Classified 

Records | 

Every insurer organized under or 
iicensed to write marine insurance with- 
in this state, shall keep a _ classified 
record of all its marine insurance trans- 
actions in the United States, setting 
forth for each calendar year the volume 
of risks and the premiums involved 
with respect to (1) hull and time freight 
insurance; (2) cargo and voyage freight 
insurance and other voyage interests; 
(3) builders’ risk insurance; (4) re- 
insurance ceded to American insurers; 
(5) re-insurance ceded to American 
branch offices of alien admitted com- 
panies; (6) re-insurance ceded to any 
foreign office of alien admitted insurers 
and re-insurance ceded to non-admitted 
alien insurers; (7) re-insurance re- 
ceived from American companies; (8) 
re-insurance received from any foreign 
office of admitted and non-admitted 
alien insurers. 

The data as herein outlined shall be 
furnished to the Commissioner of In- 
surance within two months following 
his request therefor and upon the form 
furnished by’ him. Snch_ classified 
records of every insurer reporting shall 
he regarded by the Commissioner of In- 
surance as intended solely for the infor- 
ination of the State and Federal Govern- 
ment and shall not be revealed to any 
person not authorized by law to receive 
the same. Any insurer failing to report 
such classified records within the time 
limit prescribed by this section, shall, 
in addition to any other penalty in this 
act provided, forfeit to this state $200 
ber month for each month it has failed. 


exempting carriers from errors of man-tending to downright refusals to pay 


agement. 

That this latter privilege should be 
denied the carriers is the belief of 
several marine insurance underwriters. 
Their contention is that the carriers 
will make every effort to shift losses 
for which they are either ethically or 
legally liable upon the shoulders of the 
insurance companies. To forestall this, 
bills of lading should deny carriers 
every privileged exemption and contain 
provisions for requiring carriers to 
recognize a fair proportion of the lia- 
bility for losses. 

The head of more than one loss de- 
partment has informed The Eastern 
Underwriter of the aggravating and 
discouraging difficulty that is encoun- 
tered in the process of collecting claims 
from carriers when final payments or 
loans have already been extended by 
the insurers to the assureds. All man- 
ners of subterfuges and excuses ex- 


are employed by certain steamship 
lines to safeguard their slim treasuries 
from insurance onslaughts. 

it is reported that one prominent 
steamship company has refused point 
blank to pay a lot of small claims to 
insurers, after entirely admitting the 
justice of the claims, and has invited 
the insurance companies to bring suit 
for collection. This invitation was ac- 
companied by the caustic remark that 
probably the insurer would find the ex- 
penses of litigation too heavy to war- 
rant a fight over the payments and 
therefore the cheapest way out of the 
difficulty would be for the insurer to 
forget the whole matter. 

To say that this attitude has stirred 
up opposition in marine circles against 
the perpetuation of loosely worded bills 
of lading is obvious. The marine un- 
derwriter must, for his own protection, 
insist on establishing his rights of sub- 


rogation against carriers. It is to be 
hoped that when the international con- 
ventions in London and Brussels meet 
that the shipping and insurance inter- 
ests will be sufficiently welded together 
to insist upon some of the fair and 
equitable proposals being passed over 
the objections of reactionary steamship 
interests. 





J. R. MOORE LOSES MOTHER 

Condolences are being offered to sec- 
retary J. R. Moore of the Eastern Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Conference upon 
the death of h®’ mother who passed 
away suddenly last week from heart 
disease at her home in Conway, Pa. 





Walter A. Brockhurst, who for sevy- 
eral months conducted an insurance 
brokerage office in this city, is now 
connected with the Globe & Rutgers 
in the marine department as an ad- 
juster of claims. 
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As a running mate of the Fireman’s Fund, 
the Home Fire and Marine has the highest 


traditions of the insurance business to uphold, 


It never has failed—nor will it ever fail—to 
uphold them. 


What agents have referred to with enthu- 
siasm as “the Fireman’s Fund way” is, like- 
wise, the way of the Home Fire and Marine. 
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CASUALTY AND 


St. John Long Popular 
Figure in Business 


HE IS SALESMAN OF TOP RANK 
Did Wonders as Head of Joyce & 
Company, Chicagg; Active 
Here Since 1916 


Kdward A. St. John, one of the most 
popular and able insurance men in the 
United States and a master salesman 
and student of human nature, is the 
new president of the National Surety 
Company. The choice is not only one 
which gave pleasure to the great field 
force of the National but was received 
with widespread satisfaction in the 
executive offices of other companies as 
Mr. St. John is not only a great favorite 
in the business but it) ha been said 














K. A. ST. JOHN 


of him that he has not an enemy in 
the world Strong in character, force- 
ful and legitimately resourceful, he ha» 
always extended a helping hand and in 
developing himself he has developed 
many others. 

Mr. St. John was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and was sixteen years old when 
his father died. At the time he was 
the oldest child in a family which in- 
cluded five sisters. He quit high school 
and went to work as an office boy for 
a lithographing and printing establish- 
ment. By the time he was nineteen 
years old he had held seven different 
positions with this one concern and had 
filled them all so acceptably that the 
managers decided to send him on the 
road as a salesman. This was in the 
lithographing and printing business and 
from the start he was in contact with 
banks, manufacturing concerns and 
other large business institutions. As 
a salesman he was supreme. 

How He Went With Joyce & Co. 

About 1905, Mr. St. John, still in the 
same line, met William B. Joyce and 
co-incidentally they later both had 
suites in the Manhattan Square Hotel, 
New York. Mr. Joyce and Mr. St. John 
frequently discussed each other's busi- 
ness and when the president of Joyce 
& Company in Chicago died in 1998 
William B. Joyce had become so im- 


pressed with EK. A. St. John’s person- 
lity and abilities that he offered him 
t} presidency of Joyce & Company. 


John, on the other hand. had 
lly been sold the surety and fidelity 


SURETY NEWS 








business in listening to stories which 
Mr. Joyce had told him of his experi- 
ences as an agent in St. Paul and in 
other connections. In March, 1908, Mr. 
St. John burned his bridges behind him 
and became president of Joyce & Com- 
pany, which at that time had about 
$125,000 a year of premiums. In five 
years this premium volume was multi- 
plied by four. It is now ten times as 
great as it was in 1908. 

\.r. St. John’s record in Chicago was 
phenomenal in many ways. He quickly 
obtained the confidence of the industrial 
and financial leaders in that great city 
who were glad to give him their busi- 
ness. This confidence grew until the 
National was handling all the packing 
company business and nearly all the 
railroad business, the Pullman business 
and other lines, Joyce & Company be- 
coming the largest surety and bonding 
agency in the world. 

Creator of Opportunities 

Some idea of the extent of this in- 
surance can be gauged by the fact that 

wft & Company have as many as 
20,000 people, all of whom are bonded 
by Joyce & Company. When Mr. St. 
John went with the National in Chicago 
that company was not so large as some 
other companies; in fact, one Company 
was four times as large. But this 
never entered into his calculations. He 
went on the theory that the company 
he represented was as good as any 
other company and better than most 
and was as safe as a company could 
be. He never recognized any superi- 
ority in competitive quarters. In plac- 
ing business with Mr. St. John clients 
“howed him confidence and as the Na- 
tional grew, his clients were pleased 
hecanse it showed that their judgment 
iy banking on him and what he said 
was accurate, 

Krom the start Mr. St. John was a 
creater of business. He favored finding 
his own customers rather than trying 
to take business away from somebouy 
else. It is said of him that he never 
cut a rate or gave a rebate, nor did any 
eempetitor ever accuse him of doing so. 
He knew the surety and fidelity pro- 
dnetion market so well in Chicago that 
‘t has been said of him he was cog- 
pizant of every premium or renewal 
premium of a few hundred dollars up, 
there. He cut loose from tradition in- 
augurating many innovations; for in- 
stance, in the case of clients writing 
letters to the office asking for informa- 
tion, When such a letter was received 
an answer was immediately written 
and dispatched by a messenger so that 
corporations in Chicago were greatly 
impressed by the speed of this service. 
Frequently, they asked and received 
an answer. all within a few hours. It 
had been the custom in the matter of 
acceptances of additions in schedule 
bonds to send the papers to the home 
office for endorsement. This was 
changed to acceptance at Chicago, no 
time being lost. This added to the 
importance of the underwriting char- 
acter of the office, 

Came Here to Be Assistant to President 


Jy January, 1916. Mr. St. John came 
to New York to become assistant to 
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President’ Joyce. For some time he 
has been acting as a general execu- 
tive having to do with production; 
acting in an advisory capacity in agen- 
cy matters and being an ex-officio mem- 
ber of all the boards and committees. 
He became one of the three elder states- 
men of the company, so designated by 
Mr. Joyce—Messrs. Rathbone, Griffin 
and St. John. 

In talking about salesmanship with 
some friends Mr. St. John said recently 
that he had modeled his career more 
or less on that of Mr. Joyce whom he 
regarded as a genius and master figure 
in the world of big business. In Mr. 
St. John’s opinion if a man has surety 
and bonding needs half the victory is 
won by the right kind of a salesman on 
the theory that he can meet those needs 
after winning the man’s confidence. He 
has never believed in long, theoreticat 
discussions of contracts or forms and 
never wasted time in comparing forms 
of his company with those of others. 
He generally dismissed the subject with 
the following statement: “We guaran- 
tee you protection against dishonesty 
of your employes and we do not care 
in what language you want us to ex- 
press it.” 

Mr. St. John has always believed that 
character has a big part in the com- 
petition of a salesman and that the 
first requirement of a salesman is to 
be a decent citizen. Short cuts may win 
out for a while, but they are not profit- 
able in the long run, When a sales- 
man has become successful future sell- 
ing is less difficult because the public 
wants to deal with the successful. In 
fact, when a man gets to the top as a 
salesman he is advertised by his com- 
petitors and business frequently comes 
to him, the existence of which he did 
not know about previously. 


FITZGERALD BILL DEAD 

During an address at the Lake Placid 
convention, Congressman Underhill of 
Massachusetts said that he believes the 
Fitzgerald bill forcing monopolistic 
state fund compensation insurance on 
the District of Columbia is dead. He 
added that he fully expects to see a bill 
enacted during the coming session of 
Congress which will allow stock com- 
pany competition. 
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Suggest Casualty 
And Surety Dictator 


AGENTS SEEK ADJUSTMENTS 


Hold Two Extra Sessions at Lake 
Placid to Discuss Acquisition 
Problems 


The Lake Placid convention of cas- 
ualty and surety men representing the 
forces of both the home offices and tne 
field men did not bring out any start- 
ling new idea for the insurance busi- 
ness, nor was any panacea for current 
conditions presented by the delegates 
of either association. Business did not 
occupy the minds of the delegates at 
all times and yet where a large group 
of men gather for discussion of great 
problems some good is bound to come 
to the surface even though the signifi- 
cant idea may be obscured by other 
and more loudly proclaimed theories 
temporarily. 

As the time slipped away it became 
more and more evident that the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Agents was not accomplishing all 
that the delegates desired, and the 
restlessness in this matter grew into 
two extra sessions on Wednesday to 
discuss acquisition costs. The exchange 
of ideas grew sharp at times and 
threatenea even the calm consideration 
of the case in an impersonal manner 
The question of the maintenance of 
both general agencies and branch offices 
in the same territory by the same com- 
pany was called an overlapping of costs 
which should be remedied. The idea 
that either the general agency should 
write the policies and render the ser- 
vice or that a branch office should take 
its place and do the same was given 
serious consideration as. a means of hit- 
ting costs. 

The question of regulation of rates 
by means of departmental rulings or 
even by the medium of legislative ac- 
tion as a last resort were considered 
with varying degrees of seriousness. 
Even the improbable suggestion of the 
organization of a company by the larger 
general agencies of the country wa- 
offered as a club against practices 
which have led to a practical demorali- 
zation of the field. This suggestion of 
itself would seem doomed to failure 
when one considers the results of hav- 
ing the agencies concerned holding the 
positions of principal stockholders in a 
company when wisdom would cause 
the company officials to turn down a 
line. 

An Unemphasized Suggestion 

In the course of the convention dis- 
cussion a suggestion was passed which 
seemed to receive little notice at the 
time but which was the subject of con- 
siderable comment later in the group 
conversations. During his address be- 
fore the first session of the agents con- 
vention President Braniff found cause 
to remark that conditions are such that 
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he would welcome the advent of a Will 
Hayes, an Augustus Thomas or a Judge 
Landis in the casualty and surety busi- 
ness. There were several wrinkled 
forcheads during the following few mo- 
ments but it seemed that the thought 
hed slipped away until it was men- 
tioned on the floor of the lobby. 

The facts as they stand indicate the 
recessity for some method of solving 
the problems of commissions and agen- 
ces if the companies are to exist. If 
the companies can agree among them- 


selves as to what is necessary to give 


all the agency forces of the country a 
square deal, well and good, but they 
have been unable to reach satisfactory 
conclusions and so the thought of a 
policy dictator for the entire field found 
a foothold. 

He would be able to break contracts 
where a company makes too many ap- 
rointments, would be able to dictate 
the amount of commissions to be paid 
anywhere in the field, and would be 
able to enforce his rulings by means 
of fives and suspensions. He would 
represent law and order in the field 
and would, if such a position is practi- 
eal. do more to set the house in order 
thay can ever be done around a give- 
ond-toke conference table. This was 
the trend of thought in several groups 
including both agents and department 
managers of interested companies. 

Co-operation Keynote 

The keynote of the convention was 
struck in one word “co-operation” and 
in every act of both associations could 
he seen the underlying idea that the 
two must work together for the better- 
mevt of the business as a whole. Where 
a policy or move was suggested which 
efterward appeared to be inimical to 
the best interests of the other group 
it was altered so as to coincide wit 
the wishes of both. 

Ove thing is certain. The general 
peente are bound that they will end 
the practice of calling local agents gen- 
eral avents as a means of paying higher 
commissions if they have to carry the 
matter to the lawmakers to do it. They 


have made up their minds to end the 
abuses in the business and it is omy 
a question of time when their aims will 
be accomplished. The majority of com- 
panies are willing to meet the just re- 
quirements of the agents in this direc- 
tion as soon as the need of other 
methods to meet unfair competition is 
removed. Thus it appears certain that 
the first step in the reduction of acquisi- 
tion burdens has been taken, and the 
second will be taken when the con- 
ference committee takes the matter of 
regulation up with the insurance com- 
missioners of the various states as 
planned. The wisest thing for the of- 
fending officials would be to make the 
concessions in so far as the demand 
for a uniform policy is concerned. Bar- 
ring such concessions the suggestion of 
a director may be raised again and 
pressed as a main issue. 





HONORS CHARLES R. MILLER 

Taking advantage of the fact that 
Vice-President Charles R. Miller's re- 
turn from Europe and his birthday 
would be coincident, the Fidelity and 
Deposit set aside the week of Septem- 
ber 18-23 as Charles R. Miller Testi- 
monial Week. 

Supplies of special slips for attach- 
ment to all bonds and policies executed 
during that week were shipped out to 
all branches and general agents. The 
idea brought an enthusiastic response 
from the F. & D. representatives, and 
when the popular senior vice-president 
returned to his desk on the morning of 
September 29 he found thereon a stack 
of slips recording the writing of more 
than $250,000 in premiums, in addition 
to congratulatory messages from all 
over the field. 





Talent Runs in the Family 


Randolph Kingsley, the National 
Surety’s litterateur, is a grandson of 
Charles Kingsley, famous inglish 
writer. 


NEW MARITIME RATES 
Approved on Compensation Classifica- 
tions Effected by Recent New 
York Law 


The superintendent of insurance has 
approved the plan for compensation 
rating on stevedoring and other mari- 
time classifications pursuant to section 
67 of the New York Insurance Law, 
effective as of August 22, according to 
the latest announcement of the Compen- 
sation Inspection Rating Board. The 
regular New York experience rating 
plan will be used for stevedoring risks 
with the following modifications: 

1. No experience prior to policy year 

1919 shall be used. 
2. Death and Permanent Total Dis- 
ability cases shall be assigned an 
average value of $8,500 per case. 
. The following Table “A” modifica- 
tion factors shall be used: 
All other governed by 
the anniversary date of 
policy in a given month 
as per following table: 
Jan. Apr. July Oct. 
Policy D.& Feb. May Aug. Nov. Medi- 


Year P.T. Mar. June Sept. Dee. eal. 

1919 1.64 Pr 92 92 1.50 3.43 
1920 1.64 3.00 4.00 3.90 3.80 3.66 
1921 1.64 3.70 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.08 


Experience on qualifying risks should be re- 
ported on the regular form (97R) entitled “Ap- 
plication for Experience Rating.” Losses for 
classifications 7,310 and 7,312 should be reported 
separately so as to enable the board to make 
proper application of the special factors to such 
losses. 

The manual rates for vessel, dredging 
and marine wrecking Classifications 
provide cover for unlimited compensa- 
tion under paragraph 1-(a) of the policy 
and limited liability for damages under 
paragraph 1-(b) for $15,000 for any one 
person injured. To provide unlimited 
cover in excess of $15,000 the manual 
rates should be increased as follows: 


7MK)-7073 incl.—AIL Vessel Classifications. ..7'4% 


2A 


6223 Dredging: (N. O. C.)........ 1% 
6224 Dredging: Excavation by 
means of suction dredges 
ONE cin ca caidalaiasaacveds TVU% 
6800 Wrecking, marine .......... T”A% 
6231 Dredging: drilling and blast 
TO i acess eewdurtauednanee 10% 


AMERICAN SURETY WINS POINT 


Virginia Supreme Court Grants Writ of 
Error in Municipal Bond 
Action 

The American Surety was allowed a 
writ of error by the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals last week in a case in 
which it is aggrieved by a decree of 
the city circuit court of Richmond 
whereby it was directed to pay the 
Virginia-Western Power Company the 
sum of $7,977. This action on the part 
of the Appellate Ccurt means that it 
will review the case on its merits, prob- 
ably at the November term of court in 
Richmond. 

The case grew out of litigation be- 
tween the City of Clifton Forge and the 
Virginia-Western Power Company. The 
city contested an increase in rates 
which that company undertook to put 
into effect several years ago. The Vir- 
ginia Corporation Commission approved 
the increase, and the Supreme Court 
affirmed the decision of the commission, 
Meanwhile, a supersedeas bond of $8,000 
was given by the city, this being writ- 
ten by the American Surety. When the 
city refused to settle after decision was 
finally returned against it, the power 
company brought action against the 
bonding company for recovery of the 
difference in charges between the old 
rates and the new ones which accrued 
during pendency of the appeal. 

The city resisted payment on the 
ground that the power company should 
have looked to individual customers for 
settlement and not to the municipality, 
its contention being that it had merely 
intervened in their behalf and did not 
expect to be held to account itself. The 
American Surety is now seeking a re- 
versal of the lower court on the ground 
that the city of Clifton Forge should 
have been made party to the suit insti- 
tuted by the power company. 
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W. B. Joyce a Vivid And 
Picturesque Figure 


WAS NEWSBOY AND MESSENGER 
Salary in Surety Business So 
Small Had to Hold Down 

Two Jobs 


Kirst 


William LB. Joyce retires as presidem 


of the National Surety Company by his 
own volition and the fact that he be 
comes chairman of the company shows 
that he will continue to keep in close 
touch Mr. Joyce simply arrived ara 
point where he decided to unload some 
of his own burden From the time he 

is a boy he has been a steam engine 
orker and with men of this type there 
lway come a time to put on the 
brakes. Vir. Joyce first started to ease 








WILLIAM 


B. JOYCE 


up when he went to California and got 
a winter home where he has been 
spending about four months each year, 

The retiring president of the Na- 
tional Surety Company has had one of 
those wonderful careers which make 
American business life so romantic. He 
is one of the most picturesque figures 


that the insurance business has ever 
seen: a colorful, dynamic, often dra- 
matic personality Hie has been as 


much written about as any other ex- 
ecutive; constantly before the pubiue 
and insurance eye. He not only revo 
lutionized selling methods in bonding 
and surety insurance, but he has been 


called the savior of the surety business 
by reason of the fact that at a time 
when practices in the business were de- 
moralizing and it looked as if it were 
going on the rocks, he presented the 
story to the insurance commissioners 
so vividly that the interest they dis- 
played in the subject finally resulted in 
the companies themselves reforming 
conditions through the organization and 
operation of the Surety Association of 
America. 
Once Worked for $5 a Month 

Mr. Joyce also did a great deal for 
the business and for the public by in- 
ducing the Treasury Department to is- 
sue regulations measuring the amount 
of liability a company could assume on 
one risk; in other words, 10% of the 
assets and surplus. 


Mr. Joyce was born in Utica, N. Y., 
moved to Grand Rapids and was out 


earning his own living at an extremely 


early age He was a newsboy on the 
streets; he was a bellboy in a hotel at 
a salary of $5 a month; he was cash 
boy in a drygoods store at a salary of 


$2 a week. The man who gave him his 
job in the telegraph office was attracted 
him by buying newspapers from him. 
How He Entered Surety Business 

When Mr. Joyce 


old he was made 
gan ‘Telephone 


was seventeen years 
Inanager of the Michi- 
Company at Marshall, 


Holland Resigns 
Royal Connections 


WILL HEAD NEW COMPANY 


His Friends Promote New Organiza- 
tion With Capital and Surplus 
of $3,000,000 


Charles H. Holland has resigned tho 
presidency of the Royal Indemnity Com- 
the Eagle 
panies to head a new organization which 


pany and Indemnity Com.- 
has been especially promoted for him, 

Perhaps no more startling announce: 
have the 
Holland came to the United 
States to head the Royal Indemnity and 


ment could been made than 


above. Mr 


quickly made a place in casualty insur 
this country surpassed by vo 


by few. 


ance in 
one and equalled 

The will 
writing business with a paid-up capital 
of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $2,000,090, 


new company commence 


being entirely underwritten by Mr. Hol- 
land’s friends and two nationally knowa 
This is the 
surplus with which any cas- 


banking houses. largest 


capital and 


valty and surety company has been 
opened, 
Since the organization of the Royal 


Indemnity in 1911 the company surplus 
has been increased from $1,000,009 to 
$3,831,000, according to the government 
1922, in 


valuation for addition to de- 


clared dividends of $950,000 paid) to 
stockholders during that time. Mr. Hol 
land is given full credit for the success 


the develop- 


reputation 


ful direction of 
His 
as a successful executive and his opin- 


company 


ment. has been made 


ions have carried weight not only in the 
casualty business but in the entire in- 
surance world. 

The news of his resignation was ac- 
cepted with sincere regret by the offi 
eers of the company in London and the 
following telegram from the general 
manager of the Royal companies his 
been made public by Walter Carter, 
United States general counsel: 

“The Royal 
nounces that 
resigned his 


Insurance Company an- 
Charles H. Holland has 
positions as president of 
the Royal Indemnity and the Kagle In- 
demnity Insurance companies. The 
event was quite unexpected by his col- 
leagues in the service of the Royal 
group of companies, by whom he was 
held in well-deserved esteem. His resig- 
nation has been accepted with deep re 
gret by the general manager in a cabled 
message from the head office of the 
Royal in Liverpool. ‘ 


“Mr. Holland’s embarkation on = his 
new venture is made under circum- 
stances which insure the maintenance 


Mich., where he was lineman, inspector 
and often climbed telegraph poles to 
see if there were any wires cut. He 
rose in the telephone service until he 
became manager of the offices at Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. There he be 
came one of the most popular men in 
the town and was made manager of the 


surety department of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Trust Company 
which in 1898 became the National 


Surety Company of Kansas City and in 
ISNT the National Surety Company of 
New York. His agency became known 
as William B. Joyce & Company. As 
“northwestern manager,” a joke title 
hy the way, he got $40 a month. This 
was not enough to keep him. So he 
continued to hold down two jobs for a 
while, the telephone job and the surety 
job. Finally when he was given $55 a 
month by the surety company, he re- 
signed from the telephone company. 
Wonderful Agent 

At the start he did all his own in- 

Spectious and adjustments. As an in- 
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of that cordial good will and mutual 
esteem between himself and his old col- 
leagues which has grown out of a long 
and happy association. It is anticipated 
that an announcement of the executive 
changes which are necessary in the two 
companies concerned will be made in a 
few days.” 

Detailed announcement of Mr. Hol- 
land’s plans will be made within a few 
days. An announcement which will be 
received with much interest will be the 
appointment of his ‘successor. 


Harold Rempsen, lately of the auto- 


mobile department of the Home, has 
been transferred to Baltimore where 
he will assist in putting through the 


automobile business of the Commercial 
Casualty. Mr. Rempsen was presented 
with a handsome cigarette case on the 
eve of his departure for the south by 
his fellow employes. 


surance 
wonder, 


agent he was a triple-plated 
It was not long before he se- 
cured all the business of the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Soo 
lines. One of his greatest coups in 
the early days was to interest the Na- 
tional Surety Company in the fidelity 
schedules of the fraternal orders. Thus 
he got the bond business of the Modern 
Woodmen of America and the Woodmen 
of the World. Sixty-five thousand men 
are bonded in these two orders alone. 

His next move was to organize the 
business of the National Surety in Chi- 
cago where it was, and is, conducted 
under the name of Joyce & Company. 
There his success was also great. In 
1908 the affairs of the National Surety 
Company were squally. Joyce ap- 
peared before the executive committee, 
the chairman of which was John A. 
McCall, then president of the New York 
Life. His talk made such a hit that 
he was made president of the company. 
His great work with this company is 
a matter of insurance history. Under 
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his skillful piloting he took it right to 
the top. It may be said of him that he 
originated more ideas than any other 
executive, and many of them were sub- 
sequently copied by his competitors, 
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Parker Outlines 
General Conditions 


IN HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 


Summarizes the Needs and Accom- 
plishments in Underwriting These 
Lines; Experience Inadequate 


John M. Parker, of the Aetna, read 
a paper before the Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters convention at Lake Placid 
last week on the subject of personal 
accident and health underwriting which 
summarized existing facts and present 
conditions in the field. The paper gives 
one who is not versed in that line of 
the business a general knowledge of its 
problems. The paper follows: 

tn the accident business there is a 
great variety of policy forms and rates. 
In December, 1917, the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident and Health Underwriters 
inaugurated a movement for simplified 
policy coverage. The late Walter C. 
Faxon was chairman of committees hav- 
ing this work in charge and devoted a 
vreat deal of time to an effort to ac- 
complish a change. It is a matter of 
sincere regret that the desired improve- 
ment was not consummated. 

At that time standard clauses ap- 
proved by votes of representatives of 
companies on the committee of fifteen 


were embodied in specimen policy 
forms, copies of which were sent by 
the secretary of the Bureau of Per- 


sonal Accident and Health Underwriters 
to all companies engaged in accident 
and health insurance. 

The suggestions included limiting the 
unit to $1,000, principal sum with $5 
weekly indemnity, with a proportionate 
additional premium far in excess OL 
either principal sum or weekly indem- 
nity above level insurance of $1,000, 
and $5. an accumulation feature apply- 
ing to the principal sum, maximum limit 
50%, and a double indemnity clause 
limited to transportation accidents, 
without triple, quadruple or other sim- 
ilar indemnities. 

I believe that the adoption of these 
forms, with such modifications as may 
be deemed advisable by subsequent 
events, would be a step in the right 
direction 

The Aetna Life is just as desirous of 
co-operating to improve the situation as 
if was when Mr. Faxon devoted so much 
time to this question, and may be 
counted upon to participate in any 
movement for the good of the business. 

Auto Hazard Important 

To my mind, one of the most serious 
problems of accident underwriting is 
that of the automobile hazard. This 
means of locomotion, increasing in vol- 
ume every year, has become a menace 
to loss ratios upon drivers, passengers 
and pedestrians. The average death 
loss from automobile accidents is about 
50% greater than the average of all ac- 
cident death losses paid upon the ex- 
perience of one company covering a 
period of years. Weekly indemnny 
claims are a constantly increasing fac- 
tor. Of the accident death losses paid 
by the same company 26.94% of the total 
paid in 1919 was on account of deaths 
from automobile accidents. The ratio in 
1920 had increased to 39.11%, and in 1921 
over 43% of all death losses paid were 
because of automobile accidents. In 
the year 1921 17.9%, in number, of ac- 
cident claims paid were for automobile 
accidents, and for the same_ period 
28.4% of the entire amount paid for 
death and indemnity was for automobile 
accidents. Some companies include in 
their double indemnity clauses acci- 
dental injuries sustained in private 
automobiles; other companies charge 
an additional premium for a double 
indemnity rider applying to automobile 
accidents only. As practically all class- 
es of people are exposed to the auto- 
mobile hazard, as drivers, passengers 
and pedestrians, it may be that no 
practical solution of this problem will 
be found except in general advance in 
rates. Whether that is true or not, the 
automobile hazard is one of the great- 


Compensation Laws 
Tend to Broaden 


BLANDING 





TELLS DRUGGISTS 


Interesting Report Read Before An- 
nual Convention of Wholesale Drug- 
gists at Colorado Springs 


An interesting committee report on 
employers’ liability and workmen‘s 
compensation was made by Richard W. 
Blanding, before the forty-eighth annual 
convention of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, in session at Ho- 
tel Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Col., 
October 2-5. The report deals with the 
tendencies of the laws in the several 
states as to recent amendments and 
decisions and approves the tendeng of 
the law to include other than hazardous 
employments. The report recognizes 
the responsibility as being a permanent 
economic factor which must enter into 
the daily work and recommends a thor- 
ough and sympathetic understanding of 
the various component parts of the 
existing statutes. The text of the re- 
port follows: 

Your Committee on Employers’ Lia- 
bility and Workmen’s Compensation 
feels that it is not in a position to 
render what might be called a compre- 
hensive report, for the reason that the 
subject of employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation at the present time 
involves so many different and diver- 
gent questions, that to compile a report 
covering the ground even briefly wouid 
require more time than is available 
to us. 

This subject has long since passed 
the point where generalization is of any 
value, and has reached the point where 
specialization is necessary. Anything 
which we might state as to changes in 


est, if not the greatest, factor respon- 
sible for increasing death loss ratios 
under accident policies. 

In the field of health insurance prac- 
tically every company is faced by high 
loss ratios. Recently one of the fore- 
most companies writing health insur- 
ance has withdrawn as to new business 
health policies providing for life in- 
demnity. It is understood that other 
companies with life indemnity features 
in their policies are accumulating very 
unfavorable experience; in fact, it is 
now believed by some underwriters 
that the rates charged for life indem- 
nity contracts are not adequate. 

It is an open question as to whether 
companies should issue cancellable life 
indemnity health insurance based upon 
results of medical examinations, inan- 
much as it is believed that the advan- 
tage of such examinations wears off 
within a few years, also because. in the 
opinion of some underwriters, of a pos- 
sible moral obligation to policyholders 


to continue their insurance in force 
under policies so issued when there 
would not be that moral obiection to 


cancellation or non-renewal of impairea 
risks where the issue of policies was 
based upon statements made by the ap- 
plicant without examination. Non-can- 
cellable policies. to be sure, providing 
for life indemnity payments. are issued 


in connection with medical examina- 
tions. but the rates charged for them 


should, and are believed to be sufficient 
to provide for adequate reserves to take 
care of long claims. 

The company with which T am con- 
nected has not been writing health poli- 
cies providing for life indemnity for a 
sufficient period to make its experience 
of any value, but it will be influenced 
by the experience of companies that 
have written a very considerable vol- 
ume of life indemnity health insurance 
covering a period of years and will co- 
operate in the adoption of adequate 
rates if it is shown that those now 
charged are insufficient, provided it con- 
tinues to write that form of coverage. 


the various laws would only be a repeti- 
tion of what already is available in our 
own states, and we feel that it is suffi- 
cient to say that so far during 1922, the 
compensation laws of six states have 
been amended. These states are New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Mary’ 
land, Kentucky and _ Virginia. The 
amendments in these states involve 
changes which can best be ascertained 
by referring to fhe laws as amended, 
and one especially interested can get 
full information from the Workmen's 
Compensation Publicity Bureau, 389 
Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. ; 

Since the inception of workmen's 
compensation laws in the United States, 
the tendency has been to change the 
same for one reason or another, and.-in 
a great many instances these changes 
have been prompted and brought about 
for political reasons, rather than being 
based on any real fundamental reason 
The fundamentaf principle underlying 
all compensation acts is the placing 
upon each particular industry the bur- 
den of the injuries received in that in- 
dustry, and it is submitted that this 
principle, which is now generally ae- 
cepted as sound, should not be involved 
in politics. 

It is now about eleven years since the 
first effective law was enacted, and the 
period of development has not yet been 
passed, and this in spite of the fact that 
a generally accepted fundamental prin- 
ciple applying to industry in all its 
branches is involved. 

As we have stated, the tendency has 
been toward change or amendment. To 
what good purpose is a question which 
can only be answered by a reference to 
the law in each state. 

As a national association, your com- 
mittee feels that we should interest our- 
selves in the changes that are taking 
place from year to year, and lend our 
support to the end that these changes 
are along lines in keeping with the 
fundamental principle upon which these 
laws are based. 

The tendency of the amendments 
coming up from time to time is inter- 
esting. The question of giving a state 
fund monopoly over workmen's compen- 
sation payments is an important one. 
There is rather an insistent drive at 
the present time by certain factions to 
this end. In Ohio, however, where a 
monopolistic fund has been in force for 
a number of years, there appears to be 
much dissatisfaction. 

At present there is a tendency to ex 
tend the obligation of the laws to covey 
more and more employments. In some 
states only certain occupations are in 
cluded, but restriction to such other 
employments is fast disappearing and 
the time is probably not far off when 
all occupations will be included, with 
the possible exception of domestie 
science and agricultural pursuits, and 
even these will undoubtedly be included 
eventually. This tendency to extend 
the employments covered is a good one, 
as it will help to check another ten- 
dency very prevalent of late, which is 
to increase the benefits under the laws. 
This check will come as the result ef 
having more employers directly affected 
by the laws. This question of increas 
ing the benefits is largely political and 
comes about in a great measure as the 
result of legislators making a bid for 
the labor vote. Whatever may have 
been a justifiable reason for this in the 
past four or five years, owing to the 
fact that in many states the minimum 
and maximum benefits have been ad 
mittedly low, and also to the fact that 
these minimum and maximum benefits 
bore a markedly insufficient relation 
to the higher wage scale, the time hos 
now come when employers must inter 


est themselves in this matter with 4 
view of checking this tendency, fo: 
otherwise abuses of such a nature will 


creep in that will have an extremely 
bad effect upon industry as well as the 
community. 

The question of unlimited medical 
care is constantly being brought up, and 
while such care is right in principle, 
there is danger, unless properly con- 
trolled, of exploitation by the lower 
class physicians. This is especially true 
if the selection of the physician is given 


to the employee, as is the tendency of 
many amendments. This tendency, how- 
ever, is gradually being checked and 
the selection of the physician is being 
more and more given to the employer, 
where we believe it rightfully belongs, 
as he is paying the bill for the service 
rendered. 

The question of extra-territorial effect 
is constantly coming up, and is usually 
determined by the law itself or by judi- 
cial decision thereunder. The whole 
question hinges on the contract of em- 
ployment and whether a law is elective 
or compulsory. Employers engaged in 
interstate operations are particularly in- 
terested in this phase of the question. 
Many of our members undoubtedly have 
salesmen traveling in states other than 
the state where their business is 
located, and are therefore interested. 

Most of the laws are designed to take 
cure of injuries received by accident 
arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment. Others apply to injuries only, 
without the element of accident. There 
has been a tendency of late to so extend 
the laws as to inelude industrial dis- 
eases where it appears that the disease 
is due to the occupation. This, of course, 
is open to abuses, and, unless confined 
to certain well known and well defined 
diseases of an occupational nature, is 
extremely dangerous. We submit that 
it is your duty to inform yourselves on 
this more‘or less complex phase of the 
question, and be prepared to combat it 
when, as, and if it is presented betore 
your Legislature. 

The prompt payment of compensation 
when due is another important ques- 
tion, and is receiving attention in some 
states. Compensation should be paid 
promptly, exactly as wages are paid, 
and the red tape of supervision should 
be cut wherever possible. 

The above are onty a few of the more 
or less interesting questions arising in 
connection with this subject, which are 
legion. 

Your committee is not attempting to 
give you any statistics, as statistics ara 
easily obtainable from various sources 
and in a form much more instructive 
than it would be possible for us to give 
them in a limited space. Whatever may 
be our attitude on the question of 
workmen's compensation, the fact re- 
mains that it is with us to stay, as is 
evidenced by certain constitutional 
changes in some states in order to get 
around constitutional objections under 
existing constitutions. It has become 
an economic factor which must enter 
into the formula of our daily work. 

Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that we, as an association, recog- 
nize this factor, and interest ourselves 
in this work to the extent of informing 
ourselves as an association, and as indi- 
viduals as to what is going on, with a 
view to seeing to it that polities and 
other abuses do not enter in, and that 
the fundamental principle underlying 
workmen's compensation is given its 
full and exact meaning, and nothing 
more and nothing less. 

We believe that it is a 
sufficient importance ‘o refer to our 
legislative committee for further atten- 
tion with the view of outlining a plan 
of action to be followed when the ques- 
tion of changes comes up in onr respee- 
tive states, and we make this as a fur- 
ther recommendation. 


matter of 


Raymond L. Atwood, who has been 
appointed special agent and adjuster for 
the automobile branch, Eastern Depart- 
ment, of the Fireman’s Fund, was born 
in Paris, Me., and on his graduation 
from Bowdoin College entered the naval 
aviation service, serving three years as 
lieutenant and one year on air stations 
in England, Scotland and France. After 
the war he opened an independent auto- 
mobile adjusting “office in Boston and 
later became New England — special 
agent and adjuster for the Queen. 


W. E. Baldwin, Canadian manager of 
the Continental and the Fidelity-Phenix 
and vice-president of the Canadian Five 
Underwriters’ Association, was a visitor 
to the city this week. 
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Give Post-Graduate 
Courses to Agents 


SANDERS TELLS H. & A. MEN 





Address at Washington 
Convention Stresses Extensive 

Educational Courses for 
Agents 


President’s 


President W. R. Sanders, of tne 
Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, stressed the idea of post-grad- 
uate courses for agents in his address 
Tuesday before the annual convention 
in session at Washington during Tues- 
day. Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week. He talked of the specific benefits 
of advertising and mingled his insur- 
ance data with other matter which 
made it both instructive and interest- 
ing. His speech follows: 

For the first time in the history of 
our organization, we hold our annual 
meeting at Washineton, the capital of 
our country. The blood of every Amer- 
ican tingles when the name ‘Washing- 
ton” is mentioned, whether referring to 
the city, which is the seat of our Na- 
tional Government, or Washington, the 


Father of Our Country, whose name 
and memory is beloved and whose 
ideals we fondly cherish. 

|} am very proud of my connection 
with several hereditary patriotic soci- 
eties, being a member of the Sons of 


the Revolution and the Society of the 
Colonial Wars, and it seems to me that 
this is a very appropriate occasion to 
repeat the American's Creed. 

I believe in the United States of 
America as a government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, whose 
just powers are derived from the con- 
sent of the governed; a Republic; a 
sovereign nation of many states; a per- 
fect union, one and inseparable, estab- 
lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equity, justice and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes, 

I therefore believe it 
my country to love it; to support its 
constitution; to obey its laws; to re- 
spect its flag, and to defend it against 
all enemies, 


is my duty to 


oa a K a A Ae a 

The conference slogan was coined in 
1905--“The Body that Does Things.” It 
would take entirely too long to review 
the many things accomplished. T can- 
not, however, refrain from mentioning 
the welding into one happy brotherhood 
of the many companies who were at 
one time very antasonistic to all 
others; the effectual elimination of the 
twisting evil: our conference classifica- 
tion manual, the first and only scientific 
manual, which IT am glad to say is now 
used by one hundred and seventy-four 
companies. Our statistical bureau, al- 
though young in experience, has proved 
its value. Our legislation and taxation 
committee. which after the efforts of 
others had failed, relieved us of the 
burden of federal tax on premiums. Our 
co-operation committee sustains for us 
the co-operation of other insurance or- 
ganizations and bids fair to become 
one of the greatest achievements of any 
insurance organization. Our bureau of 
_attorneys, as you will find from the 
chairman's report, is another great ad- 
vancement. 

The honor for the success of these 
undertakings does not belong to anv 
one man or any one group of men, but 
is the result of good fellowshin§ enthn- 
siasm, and keen work. which has pre- 
vailed everywhere. Your committees 
are working all the time, and we are 
fortunate in obtaining such indefatig- 
able workers for chairmen of our vari- 
ous committees. 

[ am glad to 


express my 


take 
utmost 


this ovpnortunityv 
thanks to the 


2onference 
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chairman and members of all commit- 
tees tor their earnest co-operation, and 
commend them for the great results 
they have accomplished. Your confer- 
ence has become a service bureau for 
its members—a service bureau not only 
for the members, as the fruits are, to 
a certain extent, enjoyed by all com- 
panies--and | have every reason to be- 
lieve that this service will be enlarged 
by the adding of new bureaus, which 
will be of equal valu» with those al- 
ready established. 
a a * * a * * 

As it is impossible for your president 
to attend all the various conventions of 
insurance organizations, whenever he 
is advised some member of our con- 
ference is going to attend an insurance 


convention, that member is appointed 
the fraternal delegate from our con- 
ference, 


For the Southern Industrial Insurers’ 


Conference, I reserve this honor for 
myself, and I crave your indulgence 


for my selfishness. Only a few of their 
members belong to our organization, as 
the conditions governing their business 
are peculiar to their own territory. But 
my association with them has. en- 
deared every one of them to me, and 
I prize very highly the personal friend- 
ship of their members. 

As they are now meeting at tnis 
same time and place, some of our ses- 
sions will be joint sessions, and our 
banquet tomorrow night will be a ban- 
quet of both organizations. T urge you 
not only to meet these gentlemen, but 


to know them personally; and if you 
are fortunate in knowing them as T 


do, this privilege if no other, will amply 
repay you for your time and expense in 
coming to Washington. 
* * * * * * ak 
Our semi-annual meetings are some- 


what different from those of most or- 
ganizations, as we limit our entertain- 
ment; our conference is an educational 
as well as a working organization; and 
the presence of such a large number 
of the same individuals, meeting after 
meeting, year after year, demonstrates 
their individual opinion of its great 
value. 

A few years ago, we seriously dis- 


cussed the matter of educating the 
people to the great benefits derived 


from Disability Insurance, and several 
plans have been under contemplation; 


but, so far as I know, none have ma- 
terialized. Not so very long ago, we 
considered the matter of national ad- 
vertising; but after consulting with a 


large national advertising agency, we 
decided that the expense of such an 


undertaking was far beyond our reach. 
Individual companies have tried out 
plans in somewhat limited territories 
and it seems to be the consensus of 
opinion that our business can be in- 
creased more than a hundred per cent 
by a practical campaign of education. 

T am, therefore, going to suggest a 
plan which, in my opinion, is feasible, 
practical and comparatively inexpen- 
sive. The key-note of the situation is 
our immense army of agents. which 
should be properly trained intellectual- 
ly; in other words, given a post-gradu- 
ate course in disability protection edu- 
cation. The teachers in your schools 
and all other educators take a_post- 
graduate course: even the doctors take 
a finishing course, Therefore, why not 
extend this education likewise to your 
agents? 

A few companies have tried this in a 
limited manner, and T have been inter-, 
ested in reviewing the lessons. T will 
have to admit. however, that they are 
somewhat crude, but it has convinced 
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me that if the conference, as a confer- 
ence, will undertake this work of « 
post-graduate course in the education 
of agents, it will prove of great value 
to every company. Every agent wants 
more knowledge and education in his 
profession, as it means more business 
and more money for him. He, in turn, 
spreads the doctrine of disability pro- 
tection among the citizens of his lo- 
sality. 

In one of the other lines of the com- 
pany | represent, we do considerable 
advertising, and | am continually meet- 
ing with advertising experts; some 
time ago one of them gave me great 
food for thought. In answer to my 
inquiry as to how they could compile 
more interesting advertising matter in 
our line of business than experts who 
are familiar with every detail of that 
line of insurance, I was told that they 
could for the reason that there are 
many vital things which would attract 
the purchaser which we would never 
mention; they are so familiar to us and 
as common place is always overlooked, 
we, naturally, would believe there would 
be no use in mentioning them. 

This fact has been brought to my 
personal attention many times since. As 
Cincinnati is a great center for life 
insurance companies, I have frequently 
been asked if our company wrote life 
insurance; and on answering that we 
only wrote automobile and accident and 
health, have been surprised at the num- 
ber of inquiries as to what constituted 
health insurance. It was something 
they never had heard of! Therefore, 
we may take too much for granted in 
thinking that our line of protection is 
so well known that all our agents have 
to do is to go out and solicit avplica- 
tions. Perhaps the exponents of mon- 
opolistic state health insurance might 
have based their paternalistic ideas on 
the ground that comparatively few 
wage-earners were familiar with the 
convenient premium plans offered by 
most companies of this conference, and 
recognizing from a humane viewpoint 
the importance of this form of protec- 
tion, thought their plan the only man- 
ner in which to accomplish the result. 

That our coverage is a necessity for 
the wage-earner is a fact admitted by 
all students of economics. Therefore, 
it is of the utmost importance to im. 
press this self-evident truth in the 
minds of the wage-earners. 

The plan T am going to suggest is 
very simple, and one that can be easily 
handled by this conference—that is, the 
formation of a bureau of education for 
the purpose of compiling a course of 
instruction to be sent out in the form 
of weekly letters to each company mem- 
ber, which would allow them, in turn, 
to send mimeograph copies to each of 
their agents, accompanying the same 
with such comments as they might 
deem advisable. This bureau, in my 
opinion. should be conducted somewhat 
along the same lines as our bureau of 
statistics, employing a suitable person 
to manage it and disseminate the infor 
mation. This bureau could be housed 
in the same quarters as our statistical 
bureau, and there are several men con- 
nected with the insurance newspapers 
who are well adapted for such a_posi- 
tion. The manager could keep in touch, 
either in person or by phone, with our 
Chicago members, 18 well as keeping in 
close touch with all other members 
through the mails. 

A movement of this kind, in my opin 
ion. wovrld be productive of results 
and would be of great assistance to all 
agency managers of conference com- 
panies. T, therefore, submit to you my 
suggestions for your consideration. 

a * a * * * ae 

Possibly the time may come when in 
the minds of some of our members 4 
change in the name of our organization 
might be deemed advisable. In 1914 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Part Time Agent 
Rapidly Passing 
SOUTHERN 


INSURERS TOLD 


Burt <A. Miller, Superintendent of 
Insurance for District of Colum- 
bia, Boosts Education 


In an address before the Southern 
Industrial Insurers’ Conference last 
Wednesday at the hotel Washington, 
Washington, D. C., Burt A. Miller, su- 
perintendent of insurance for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, chose for his subject 
the better development, education and 
training of the insurance salesman. He 
analyzed conditions as he sees them 
and included a welcome to the District 
to the delegates, extending an invita- 
tion to all well-managed companies to 
enter that territory. He said, in part: 

The health and accident business in 
this country has made wonderful prog- 
ress since the time that accident busi- 
ness was first written in a small way 
by the selling of travel policies. Today, 


the present name was adopted. follow- 
ing the consolidation of the three or- 
ganizations which formed this national 
body. The committees of the three 
associations, after several months’ dis 
cussion of matters pertaining to the 
consolidation, selected as the proposed 
name “American Accident Association,” 
but on account of the appearance of cer- 
tain technicalities at the 1914 meeting 
the name was changed not only one 

but three times: first, to “Accident Un- 
derwriters’ Association;” second, “Acci- 
dent Underwriters’ Conference;” and 
finally, “Health and Accident Under- 
writers’ Conference.” This name does 
not readily indicate to those outside 
our organization the full meaning of our 
association. Perhaps a name more in 
keeping with our purposes and accom- 
plishments would be the “National As- 
sociation of Accident Underwriters.” I 
offer this merely as a suggestion for 
consideration, in case this idea should 
prevail at some future time. 

* * a * * te * 

Until about a year ago, our member- 
ship includéd a Canadian company; 
their resignation was on account of re- 
insuring their accident and health busi- 
ness. We should encourage Canadian 
companies to become members of our 
conference, as our usefulness is not con- 
fined to any one locality and all com- 
panies require the service of our vari- 
ous bureaus. 

* * a cd * * * 

Twenty-one years ago, 1901, is a me- 
morable year in the annals of this con- 
ference. In that year a few company 
Officials met at Detroit, Michigan, and 
effected an organization which in 1905, 
at Philadelphia. adopted as its slogan 
“The Body that Does, Things.” It was 
at this meeting I became acquainted 
with gentlemen whose friendships be- 
came very dear to me. Some are here 
today, while others, to our great sor- 
row, have passed to their eternal rest, 
but their wise téachings remain with 
us and have been our guidance. 

Every American is proud when he 
reaches the age of twenty-one years 
For the first time in his life he has the 
rights of all other American citizens. 
Gentlemen, I am proud to be the presi- 
dent of your conference on its twenty- 
first birthday, and I am deeply gratified 
by your conferring upon me the highest 
honor of the conference, not only for 
one term, but for two successive terms, 
and T have endeavored to conduct all 
matters during my administration in 
such a manner as to merit vour ap- 
proval. ~ am 

I therefore pledge to my successor 
my hearty co-operation and support, 
and will help him in every way possible 
toward furthering the success of our 
conference. 


your operations embrace not only acci- 
dent and health, but so rapid has been 
the growth that it is possible to place 
this splendid form of protection almost 
within the reach of everyone through 
your industrial insurance, and at a 
nominal cost. 

While the companies themselves, in 
so far as the home office forces go have 
been extremely cautious in the selec- 
tion of the men who manage and opet- 
ate the companies, yet how true it is 
that they have to a large degree over- 
looked the most vital part of their 
whole organization, namely, the field 
department, and this has been done 
largely because of the desire on the 
part of some of the officials of the vari- 
ous companies to show volume of busi- 
ness without considering well the in- 
itial cost as compared with the ultimate 
cost. 

If | have a message to this association 
it is that I am for better development, 
education and training for those selling 
your insurance. The practice of many 
companies in the past has been to select 
men to represent them without taking 
into consideration their experience or 
real business ability, but if they hap- 
pen to have a few speaking acquaint- 
ances, licenses are procured for them, 
rate books put in their hands and they 
are full fledged representatives of the 
various companies. 

Part Time Agent Passing 

I am glad to say the day is rapidly 
passing for that kind of insurance rep- 
resentative in America, and it is large- 
ly due to the efforts of the field men 
themselves more than to any one else. 
The conventions of agents and repre- 
sentatives of all companies, such as 
this. have helped to start this upward 
movement for higher and better stand- 
ards. 

At a recent meeting of the various 
insurance commissioners of the United 
States held at Swampscott, Mass., the 
Honorable Thomas B. Donaldson, com- 
missioner from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. in speaking on the subject of 
qualifying agents, said: “An ignoramus 
vested with authority to place all sorts 
of policies of insurance is as safe a 
proposition as dynamite in the hands 
of one who wants to hurl down all gov- 
ernments by blowing them up.” Credit 
must be given Mr. Donaldson for his 
fearless and concise statement of the 
situation and the way he has gone 
about to try and correct that situation 
in his own state. 

Today the demand is almost universal 
from departments of insurance in the 
country for a better and higher type 
of men to represent the companies as 
agents and solicitors. Recently the 
District of Columbia has issued new 
reenlations regarding agents and _ so- 
licitors. the authority for such action 
being given us under the present code 
of laws for the District. and this new 
procedure must of necessity eliminate 
from the insurance field the incompe- 
tent and the undesirable. thys bringing 
about a new era here in the District re- 
specting the insurance business. Mav 
T be permitted to add that these very 
regulations will be incornorasated ver 
batim in the new insurance bill for the 
District to be introduced in Congress 
at its session in December next. 

Business of Specialists 

My past exnerience as an avent and 
then as an executive has led me to 
realize that the insurance business is 
one that no individual knows complete- 
ly, but is a business of specialists. and 
I would. therefore advise the young 
man entering this work to find that par- 
ticular class which he thinks he can 
best sell. and while he is mastering that 
he is naturally acaniringe a general 
knowledge of the whole science of in- 
surance. 

4 If you can bring abont a_ higher 
standard in the way of education and 
.training for your men vou are going to 
dihave better business, less losses and 


in addition a thoroughly satisfied field 
organization. 
the inexperienced agent is that he gets 
“premiumitis,” or in other words, over- 
sells his prospects, thus creating dis- 
satisfied policyholders and brings on 
lapses and other unpleasant conditions. 

Speaking for the field man, I know 
that there is not one but who feels that 
if his associates in the company and 
competitors as well, were trained men 

trained in the knowledge of and im- 
bued with the high ideals of the insur- 
ance business, successful competition 
would simply mean a matter of true 
salesmanship and the best man would 
win, all other things as to policy con- 
ditions, etc., being equal. 

Touching on the question of educa- 
tion, let me say that it is my intention 
shortly to ask the Y. M. C. A. and other 
institutions here in Washington con- 
ducting night schools to put in an ele- 
mentary course on insurance and _ in- 
surance salesmanship, and when our 
new bill is passed acquaint the students 
with the provisions of that law so taut 
they will go out from the institution 
with some fundamental idea of the 
great business of insurance. Therefore, 
if you gentlemen could get the different 
educational institutions in your respec- 
tive cities to take up a matter of, this 
kind. I think it would be a great help 
to all interested in the question, of in- 
surance, 

Some of the companies already have 
such courses in their own organizations, 
but I am speaking of a course that 
would be open to the public that wore: 
permit all who have a desire to acquire 
a general knowledge of insurance and 
its importance in onr business life. 

Gentlemen, I would have you believe 
with me and understand that a satisfied 
representative. satisfied as to his own 
knowledge of the business, as well as 
his belief in the knowledge of his com- 
pany’s officials, and satisfied as to his 
commission, is the best asset any com- 
pany can have, because he realizes that 
competition will be clean, and as T have 
before stated be a question of the mas. 
ter salesman winning. 

On behalf of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia 1 bid 
you welcome and assure you that we 
are pleased to have you with us. and 
if there is anything the Department can 
do to add to vour pleasure we world 
be glad to do it. If there is any com- 
panv here represented not yet qualified 
to transact business in the District of 
Columbia. permit me to Say that the 
doors are always open to a well man- 
aged company. 


| JUMP SPARKS 








“Jump Sparks’—Being “Flashes from 
the Writings and Speeches of J. B. 
Duryea, General Agent of the 
Mutual Life, San Francisco. 
* * * 
Your great familiarity with our propo- 
sition should not blind you to the fact 


that the prospect is ignorant of every 
feature. 


Penn 


* * * 


Work out your own ideas- -£0 to blaz- 
ing trails for yourself—and you will rid 
yourself of competition. Get ideas of 
your own and put your heart into them. 
“The world reserves its supreme re- 


wards for but one thing—initiative!” 
+ * ~ 


There is so much in the world which 
we do not understand that we get used 
to letting sounds come and go with no 
more helpful effect than an oration on 
radio delivered to a two year old child. 

7 os . 


The Carnegie School merely lays the 
educational foundation and points out 
the way. It leads you right up to the 
door, puts your hand firmly on the 
door knob, but there it stops—you must 
go in alone. 


The great trouble with Crawford Traces 


Business Tendencies 


DURING LAST TWENTY YEARS 


Insurance Editor of Journal of Com- 
merce Talks to Health and 
Accident Conference 


Speaking before the annual meeting 
of the Health and Accident Underwrit- 
ers’ Conference at Washington on Tues- 
day, William S. Crawford, insurance 
editor of the “Journal of Commerce” 
gave a review of the general develop- 
ment in the businéss during the last 
twenty years. He said: 

By way of introduction let me ex- 
press my gratification at being per- 
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mitted again to meet with you, who for 
many years have made me welcome at 
your gatherings and have been more 
than kind to me on all occasions. 

Rather than attempt to discuss ques- 
tions relating to your branch of insur- 
ance, in which I have had no practical 
experience, | have thought it beSt to 
direct your attention to some develop- 
ments in the insurance business gen- 
erally, such as come under the constant 
observation of a newspaper man, but 
are sometimes overlooked by the execu 
tive busy with the affairs of his own 
company. 

During the tweniy years since the old 
Detroit Conference, predecessor of this 
conference, was organized very great 
changes have taken place in the insur- 
ance business. It 1s now easy to see 
some clearly defined tendencies, which 
are likely to have a marked effect on 
its future development. 

Insurance must respond to human 
needs. There can be no insurance 
where there are no values against the 
loss of which indemnity is needed. As 
values are constantly changing and the 
need of indemnity against their loss 
varies, insurance must be a_ flexible, 
growing thing, meeting the varying re- 
quirements of mankind as they arise. 
Unless it serves the public there is no 
economic reason for its existence. 

Changes Developed 

The insurance business in 1902 was 
quite different from that in 1922, partly 
because it has discovered new ways in 
which it can meet the public’s needs, 
but largely because those needs have 
changed. Among these changes may be 
mentioned the tremendous increase in 
actual insurable values of tangible 


property; a fuller appreciation of the 
need to protect intangible values such 
as steady operation, prospective prolits 
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and business goodwill; largely in- 
creased personal incomes, resulting in 
heavier losses when they cease; more 
severe economic pressure, forcing peo- 
ple to reduce to a minimum the chance 
of loss which may pauperize them; the 
growth of corporate enterprises, where 
the officers and directors are trustees 
for the real owners and must give them 
an accounting of their stewardship, and 
a very marked increase in the practice 
of holding each person responsible in 
damages for his acts which result in 
injury to others. 

Nor should we overlook the very im- 
portant fact that this period has wit- 
nessed a great deveiopment of the idea 
of responsibility for the welfare of oth- 
ers, evidenced by donation of countless 
millions for education, research, care 
of the unfortunate and welfare work, 
and voluntary or statutory betterment 
of working and living conditions. Re- 
ligion may seem at times to languish, 
but responsible men more than ever 
before recognize that they are their 
brothers’ keepers. 

Names Tendencies 

To meet the changed human needs 
we have seen insurance expand and 
grow and, as it became more intimately 
a part of human affairs, we have seen 
an increase in legislation and official 
supervision in the interests of the pub- 
lic. Along these two lines of develop- 
ment [ ask your consideration of the 
following outstanding tendencies: 

The expansion ot insurance in gen- 
eral, 

Changes in the institutions which do 
an insurance business. 

Growth of the multiple line system. 

Concentration of control. 

Co-operation. 

Growth of the service idea. 

The changed attitude of the state 
towards insurance, 

Growth of supervision. 

Standardization with state control. 

Note how the business has expanded 
to meet human needs. The company 
which wrote fire and tornado insurance 
in 1902 now writes scores of forms of 
coverage. The company which wrote 
life or endowment insurance on single 
lives in moderate amounts for family 
protection now writes large amounts 
also for business protection, for pay- 
ment of inheritance taxes and as a 
basis of credit; it insures against loss 
by disability, as well as by death, and 
it covers thousands of men and women 
in groups. The accident insurance com- 
panies have devised contracts to meet 
various individual needs and extended 
their coverage in various forms to 
groups. The general casualty and sur- 
ety companies now have as_ principal 
classes of their business lines unheard 
of twenty years ago. 

We have seen only the start. Any 
class of risks to which the law of aver- 
age can be applied, where there is a 
real insurance interest and where it 
is not against publie policy to grant 
indemnity, is a legitimate subject of 
insurance. The possible causes’ of 
financial loss which are insurable are 
almost without number. 

Theoretically insurance is collecting 
small sums from the many to pay the 
losses of the few. It would be a simple 
matter if we knew, as in life insurance, 
approximately what aggregate amount 
of loss would be sustained. We do not 
know. The conflagration, the catas- 
‘trophe, the crime wave, the epidemic 
and the financial depression upset the 
experience of the past. Hence the in- 
surance company which is going to 
grant thoroughly sound indemnity must 
make proyision for variations from 
normal experience. The greater the 
probability of wide variations the 
greater the provision which must be 
made in the form of surplus to policy- 
holders. 

With the concentration of values in 

at cities, with the employment of 
tnousands of people in single plants or 
with the massing of millions of 
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human beings in crowded city districts, 
with the increase in the magnitude of 
business transactions, the possibility of 
great loss has increased and insurance 
companies have had to strengthen their 
resources accordingly. The little fel- 
lows could not compete in lines where 
the hazard is great and were reinsured 
or sold out and the ill-managed ones, as 
competition became fiercer, succumbed. 
In 1902 the company with a million dol- 
lars capital was an exception. Now 
the Home of New York has $12,000,000 
paid capital and the Travelers, with 
$7,500,000 paid, has increased’ the 
authorized capital to $25,000,000. 
Department Store Idea 

With the increase in the number of 
classes of indemnity written has come 
the department store idea. In Great 
Britain only a few important companies 
are left writing a single class. The 
capital and surplus which protect fire 
insurance contracts will protect liabil- 
ity and burglary contracts also, and 
under the law of average one class pro- 
tects another and helps it absorb 
shocks. 

Under our antiquated state laws, this 
is permitted only to a limited extent, 
but in practice fire companies own and 
operate casualty and surety companies, 
casualty companies control life com- 
panies and so on and through owner- 
ship, joint official management or other- 
wise companies of the same class ope- 
rate in groups. This system results in 
reduction of management expense, in- 
creases the facilities of each company 
through reinsurance within the group 
and enables the small company to have 
the same chief executives as the great- 
est have. This tendency is growing 
every year. The reasons for it are the 
same as those behind the organization 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
or the great railroad systems. 

Long ago insurance companies learn- 
ed that too much competition is de- 
structive. Some of the veterans here 
had learned it when they and their 
competitors formed the old Detroit Con- 
ference to put a stop to larceny of 
agents and business In the earliest 
days every company presumably made 
its own rates and rules. Then it found 
that it had to modify them to meet com- 
petition and eventually meeting the 
lower rates or more liberal forms of 
competitors meant suicide. Then came 
a getting together and agreement on 
rates and on what should be given in 
return for the premiums charged. From 
cut-throat competition has come co- 
operation in many things, standardiza- 
tion and uniformity. You have an ex: 
ample of it in the Conference Classifica- 
tion Manual. 

When every merchant sells the same 
kind of goods at the same price, each 
has to offer some special inducement to 
draw trade. He seeks to give his cus- 
tomers not only standard merchandise 
but service also. In the earlier days of 
insurance in this country most com- 
panies sold indemnity only. The idea 


of giving service in addition came more 
recently in many lines. In steam boiler 
insurance inspection to prevent explo- 
sions was the most important factor 
from the beginning; in fact, inspection 
companies operated before the indem- 
nity feature was introduced. In recent 
years has developed the idea of service 
in other lines. Instead of merely tak- 
ing a premium for indemnity, companies 
have seen that they better serve their 
assured by using part of the premium 
to prevent the occurrence of the con- 
tingency insured against. This is being 
done by individual companies and by 
great organizations maintained by the 
companies. The nursing service of the 
Metropolitan Life and the free medical 
examinations of policyholders given by 
some other life companies are a part 
of this development. 

The service idea is bound to grow, 
for it is sound. Some of us may live to 
see the day when health insurance 
companies give medical, hospital and 
nursing service and pay out in cash 
indemnities only a small part of their 
incomes. It may be that this branch of 
insurance must continue chiefly an in- 
demnity proposition, but in those 
branches where loss can be reduced by 
inspection or otherwise prevention is 
better than indemnity. 

State Supervision 

One of the most important changes in 
twenty years has taken place in the 
relations between the states and the 
insurance companies. Originally insur- 
ance was a private business, like any 
other business conducted for profit. 
Then for protection of their citizens the 
states began to supervise it, as the 
citizen in buying a piece of paper had 
no way of determining its value as he 
had in buying a horse or pair of shoes. 
Supervision then concerned itself chief- 
ly with financial solvency of the insur- 
ance company. 

But in time insurance became a very 
important factor in the lives of the 
people. The merchant had to have it 
to get credit. The law in many states 
requires the employer to insure pay- 
ment of workmen’s compensation. -Men, 
women and children, many of them 
ignorant, pay their money regularly to 
insurance companies. The state was 
obliged to protect them against imposi- 
tion, whether by bogus assets, exces- 
sive rates, “trick” contracts, or waste 
of their money through extravagance. 

Rating of individual risks is expen- 
sive. When it is done for one company 
the rating should suffice for all. All 
states except a few benighted ones have 
recognized this fact. But if companies 
are permitted to make rates jointly the 
public is entitled to a voice in the pro- 
cedure to protect il from profiteering. 
Hence have come laws requiring a num- 
ber of classes of companies to file rates 
with insurance departments and giving 
the insurance commissioner certain 
powers of regulation. The new law of 
New York applies to all classes except 
life, marine, health and accident, and 
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gives the superintendent of insurance 
regulatory powers which appear to ex- 
tend to the factors composing the rate, 
including acquisition cost and other ex- 
penses. The Kansas law, similar but 
not so broad, was upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which 
held that insurance is affected with a 
public interest and states may regulate 
rates or they may actually make them 
if they deem it expedient. Insurance 
is a private business now only so long 
as the state permits it to be so. When 
the state sees fit, 11 becomes akin to a 
public service to be conducted as the 
state dictates. 

Nothing was more evident at the re- 
cent convention of the insurance corn- 
missioners than their determination 
that the insurance business be run ac- 
cording to Hoyle and that the commis- 
sioners themselves have a prominent 
part in interpreting Hoyle. Their idea 
is that the insurance business exists 
for the good of the public, not to prey 
upon the public in any way that they 
can prevent. They believe that legiti- 
mate and ably conducted companies 
can live and make fair returns to their 
stockholders under these conditions. 
This tendency toward state control is a 
growing one. 

What the Future Holds 


In view of the tendencies which have 
developed in twenty years, what have 
we to look forward to? To a broader 
expansion of insurance, the opening f 
new fields and a better meeting of the 
requirements of the individual, even 
though he wants something out of the 
ordinary. 

We may look for further extension of 
the multiple line system and in time the 
breaking down of present legal barriers 
so that companies with sufficient re 
sources can write all forms of insur- 
ance, with the exception of life. We 
may also look for further concentration 
of control such as has occurred in Eng- 
land. 

As to standardization there may be 
some question. There are signs of a 
reaction against it as brought about 
voluntarily by insurance companies 
through their own organizations. With 
statute or departmental ruling govern- 
ing more of the details of the business, 
however, the probabilities are in favor 
of more rather than less standardiza- 
tion. 

Little as insurance companies may 
enjoy the prospect of having their busi- 
ness regulated in detail, the safest 
course for them is to co-operate with 
the insurance commissioners with a 
view to getting the best regulations pos- 
sible. The commissioners have no de- 
sire to drive the companies out of busi- 
ness or deprive them of the opportunity 
to make a reasonable profit. I believe 
the stock companies have more to fear 
from mutual and reciprocal competition 
and state insurance than from anything 
the commissioners will do to them even 
under strong laws. 

Profits May Shrink 

There probably will not be the per- 
centage of profit in the insurance busi- 
ness in the future that some companies 
found in it in the past, but with fuller 
experience there should not be the 
losses of capital that occurred when it 
was in a more experimental stage. 

“xcept in branches where the chance 
of great losses is remote there will be 
little room for small companies in the 
future. The tendency is to require more 
capital and surplus in order to get 4 
license to do business, and even with- 
out this, the competition with giants 
and their subsidiaries on standardized 
forms and at standardized rates will 
make the way of the beginner hard and 
it must have surplus to carry it through 
the early lean years. 

The public needs insurance. The in 
surance companies need the good will 
of the public. As their relations be- 
come more satisfactorily adjusted hap- 
pier days will come. ' 
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Eliminate Mystery 
From the Business 


PHILLIPS TELLS CASUALTY MEN 


Despite Regulation Suspicion Clings to 
Misunderstood Methods; Public 
Must Be Educated 


Jesse S. Phillips delivered the follow- 
ing address betore the Lake Placid con- 
vention of Casualty & Surety Agents 
last Monday: 

It should enable vou and all of us 
interested in the great questions effect- 
ing those classes of insurance to give 
carefu’ thought and real consideration 
to the problems in which the companies 
and the agents have a common interest. 
As to the larger questions relating to 
the business as a whole, your interests 
are identical. That which adversely ef- 
fects the business likewise vitally con- 
cerns you. These meetings furnish the 
avenue of approach, by which the views 
of the agency and the company mana- 
gers can be exchanged. It should create 
a more friendly spirit between you and 
will tend to bring about the solution of 
problems with which you are confronted. 

Organizations such as are here assem- 
bled are created for that purpose and 
such organizations if properly conducted 
are most helpful to their members and 
a wholesome thing for the public. 
Agents’ meetings afford the opportunity 
to emphasize a greater degree of pub- 
licity as to the business itself and in 
those which vou regard as necessary to 
its proper conduct. There is to my 
mind no form ot commercial activity 
effecting to such great extent the’ well 
being of our people as the insurance 
business. 

There is no business concerning which 


the public has such meager knowledge 
as the business in which you are en- 
gaged. The average person apparently 
gives little thought to it. He has not 
the slightest conception of what it all 
means or of its importance. He feels 
that there is sort of a mystery about 
the insurance business, and because of 
this attitude the notoriety seeker or the 
self-appointed guardian of the public 
finds insurance a fertile field for the 
development of his propaganda. The 
policy holder is chiefly interested in hav- 
ing his claim promptly paid. If he has 
been so fortunate as not to suffer loss 
he is easily convinced that rates are 
too high. He accepts with the credulity 
of a child the assertion of every blatant 
demagogue that insurance companies 
are robbing him for the purpose of 
accumulating huge profits. He has not 
the slightest concern in the amount of 
the aggregate losses which companies 
are called upon to pay, for he himself 
has done nothing but pay premiums. 
He does not seem to understand that to 
operate and conduct our insurance bus- 
iness, like the operation of any other 
business, involves expense. 

These may be extravagant statements, 
but I believe nevertheless describe the 
attitude of the average policy holder. 
This is not as it should be, and it is a 
part of your business to take the public 
in your confidence and educate it. There 
is nothing mystifying about this busi- 
ness. It requires capital, brains and 
business acumen; you cannot expect to 
pay losses without money. To advise 
the policy holder, to educate him re- 
specting insurance matters, is one of 
your principal functions. It is a service 
which you do and should render, but it 
is a phase of your work which cannot 
be over-emphasized. The agent or broker 
comes in personal contact with the in- 
surance buyer. If such agent performs 
his full duty to the company and to 
himself he should be able to justify to 
the insured the rate charged. He should 
explain in the minutest detail if neces- 
sary the reasons for the rate and give 


to the insured some definite idea how 
this business is conducted and instill 
in the mind of the purchaser of insur- 
ance that losses cannot be paid without 
money and the business cannot be trans- 
acted without expense. 

It is conceded that the principal item 
of expense in connection with the oper: 
ation of a company is the agents’ com- 
missions. There has been considerable 
discussion lately on this important sub- 
ject. Criticisms have come from cer- 
tain quarters that the acquisition cost is 
too high. It is asserted that agents and 
company managers are unable to prop- 
erly cope with the question, and legis- 
lative action is sometimes suggested as 
the remedy. With this latter view I do 
not agree. Whenever you hear any per- 
son mentioning acquisition cost you can 
make up your mind what is really meant 
is agents’ commissions. Let us make 
no mistake about that. These criticisms 
as a general rule are well intended, a 
few are well founded, but many of them 
are undeserved and have no foundation 
in fact. 

I do not intend to say by that that 
the question of acquisition cost or com- 
mission expense is not an important 
problem and should not engage our at- 
tention. The subject is one which re- 
quires the closest attention and intelli- 
gent discussion on the part of the agents 
and the company representatives. It 
demands a real earnest co-operation on 
their part with an honest effort and a 
determined purpose to correct any exist- 
ing inequities in commission rates. 
That there are such inequities no one 
can deny and these must be corrected. 
There may be certain lines on which 
the commissions are disproportionate to 
the service rendered. These should be 
readjusted. I know that your fairness 
and sense of duty will impel you to 
assist the companies in making the nec- 
essary correction without legislative aid. 

In attempting to correct any of the 
inequities which now prevail, I know 
you will be willing to assist the efforts 
of the companies in correcting the situa- 


tion wherever correction is needed. Mr. 
Stoddard, the superintendent of New 
York, who is now charged with new and 
important duties under the recent rate 
legislation, has told you that he will 
co-operate with the company and with 
you to bring about the desired results. 
Perhaps there are too many agents, 
men who devote only a small fraction 
of their time to the business, many of 
them inefficient. They should be elimi- 
nated. It is a waste of time and money 
to maintain agencies of this character. 
Their elimination devolves primarily 
upon the companies. But you can help. 

In dealing with this question we must 
not overlook the fact that the payment 
of commission to an agent is not a gra- 
tuity. It is compensation for service 
performed. The character and quality 
of service should be the determining 
factor. Why should not such compen- 
sation be determined precisely in the 
same manner as a compensation for 
other forms of service? The agent ren- 
ders a service to his company and also 
to the insured. A portion of the pre- 
mium must necessarily be used to pay 
just compensation for such service. The 
utterance of the Savior of Mankind, 
thundered from the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee twenty centuries ago, “The la- 
borer is worthy of his hire,” holds true 
today and applies with equal force to 
insurance agents as well as to other 
kinds of employment. 

The work of an agent does not end 
with the writing of a policy. He is the 
representative of the carrier in the com- 
munity. The business of procuring and 
writing insurance and attending to the 
details in connection therewith may be 
likened to a profession. He is entitled 
to a fair reward for his preparation, 
for his experience and training if he 
chooses to make it his life’s work. The 
fixing of that compensation by legisla- 
tive enactment is repugnant to the spirit 
of our American institutions and is a 
power which should not be exercised 
respecting compensation of insurance 
agents. 
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So do verdicts. 


The present tendency of persons injured 
by automobiles to bring suits for enormous 
damages and the inclination of many juries 
to gratify the plaintiffs’ wishes by awarding 


large verdicts make higher 
insurance limits necessary. 


Maryland Casualty Agents have back of 
them a financial company that can safely 
assume high insurance amounts. 
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Building Confidence 


HE America Fore Group, in an endeavor to boost the “Read Your Policy” movement, 
has given the following “talks” during the past month. 


Your business in its true light 


To many laymen the policy contract, with its carefully worded and time tried clauses, is a jumble 
designed especially to promote high rates with the least possible liability to the company. The 
approach of the Insurance Agent is the signal for extemporaneous excuses. 


It is high time that this natural born antagonism be brought to an end by explanation. The thoroughly competent 
insuror, who holds the position of intermediary, can do much toward clearing up misunderstanding by construc- 


tive interpretation of the policy and by acquainting the public with the character of the business and the people in it. 


The Fidelity-Phenix is heartily in sympathy with the agents’ slogan “Read Your Policy.” 


“Explain each policy” 


Home Offices: 
80 Maiden Lane 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


Would you accept a contract involving several thousands of dollars without reading it and fully understanding its 
purport? No, and neither would you deliver such a document without feeling sure that the second party under- 
stood it in the same way. 


Yet, every day, thousands of policies—contracts of indemnity—are delivered and accepted with scarcely a glance 


at the terms. 
The consequences are apparent: violations; loss adjustments made difficult through ignorance of the workings of 
various clauses which bring criticism to the doors of the agency and the company and a mistaken conception of 


the business as a whole. 


The American Eagle again indorses the “Read Your Policy” idea, and adds “Insurors, explain each policy you 
deliver.” 
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The CONTINENTAL wins EVANS 
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